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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


With this issue of the Quarterly we are presenting a new 
format, including better paper and a more lively cover. We are 
retaining Caslon Old Style Light type because of its simplicity of 
design and readability. 


Cincinnati receives a little emphasis in the present issue. The 
first article was a paper given by Virginius C. Hall at the opening 
of the Ohio State Museum’s Lecture Series for the fall and win- 
ter of 1946-47. Mr. Hall describes Ohio in the “growing up” 
stage, drawing upon Cincinnati scenes for his details. Joseph 
Tosso was one of those who served to guide Cincinnati “growing 
up.” He brought to the frontier town the sophistication of Euro- 
pean culture and introduced good music to the backwoods. Ophia 
D. Smith of Oxford has written a biographical sketch of Tosso 
largely from Tosso family records. Mrs. Smith is a frequent 
contributor to the Quarterly. She is the author of the Life and 
Times of Giles Richards (Ohio Historical Collections, VI), and 
Old Oxford Houses, and co-author with William TI. Smith of 
three volumes in American colonial history. 


Professor. Jones of Marietta College is making a distinct 
contribution to the economic history of Ohio with his extensive 
studies of important early industries. His paper on the “Horse 
and Mule Industry in Ohio to 1865” appeared in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXXII, No. 1 (June 1946), 61-88. 
The article we now present gives the early history of an industry 
which is today one of the principal sources of Ohio farm income, 
namely dairying. Annual income from dairying in Ohio amounts 
to between 130 and 140 million dollars. There are nearly 700 
milk distributors, around 150 butter plants, some 50 cheese fac- 
tories, and nearly 50 milk condenseries and drying plants. 





The article by Professor Siebert is the first chapter of a 
book he is now writing on the Underground Railroad in Ohio. 
For over half a century Dr. Siebert has been collecting data on 
the Underground. When he joined the history faculty at Ohio 
State University early in the 1890's, he began his research on the 
Underground Railroad. He traveled throughout the country by 
train and horse and carriage recording the stories of the Under- 
ground as told by former agents, operators, or conductors, or 
their sons and daughters. His records fill nearly 50 large vol- 
umes. In 18098 Professor Siebert published his volume on the 
Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom, now long out 
of print, but still the standard work. He has also published 
monographs on the Underground Railroad in Massachusetts and 
Vermont. 
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OHIO IN KNEE PANTS 


by VirGinrus C. Hauer 


Director, Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 


Here in Columbus on December 31, 1831, there was formed 
the first historical society west of the mountains. That Society, 
the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, later removed 
to Cincinnati. So in coming to Columbus as the representative 
of that Society, 1 am coming back to the birthplace, back to the 
old home town, back to our raising. 


It seemed to your committee and me that it might be appro- 
priate to bring out this evening some impressions of our region 
as it was at the time the Historical and Philosophical Society was 
founded—i. e., the decade of the 1830's. Ohio by that time had 
come out of its pinafores and was running about in knee pants. 


A disproportionate share of this talk is going to revolve 
around Cincinnati, not because my bump of narrow civic con- 
sciousness is overdeveloped, but rather because some aspects of 
life in Ohio which I want to talk about are best illustrated in 
Cincinnati newspapers and periodicals. 


The ambition and desire for improvement which impelled 
gentlemen of the State to establish a historical society in the 
1830’s are traits highly characteristic of our region at that time. 
Everybody knows that people were coming out here because the 
desire for personal improvement could be gratified best in a new 
country. That lust evinced itself in a multitude of ways. News- 
papers and travelers’ accounts convey the impression of restless 
energy, of a region with a head full of extravagant dreams, 
erratic passions, and a willingness to try anything—the charac- 
teristics of a boy in knee pants. 
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These energies blew off in every direction; in commerce, in 
politics, in the arts, in social life (in the narrow sense), and in 
popular amusements. And yet the physical scene, the backdrop 
for these energetic actors, must have been singularly serene, com- 
pared with the dynamic and streamlined staging of our life a 
hundred years later. This contributes to two extreme sentiments 
about the past, sentiments which often fluctuate rapidly in the 
same person. On Thursday we talk of the utopian life of our 
horse-drawn ancestors of the last century; on Friday we deride 
those same benighted creatures who possessed .no inside toilet 
facilities, who never knew the delight of Wheaties for breakfast. 
On Thursday our Jeffersonian dreams are uppermost, on Friday 
our Hamiltonian appetites have taken possession of our better 
selves. ' 


I have just been looking at five water colors of Cincinnati 
street scenes painted by John Caspar Wild in 1835. They are 
Jeffersonian. The intersection of Fourth and Vine streets, ac- 
cording to Wild, then reposed in quiet beauty. A benign light 
lies on the street, flanked with houses of charming color and pro- 
portions. A gentlemanly horseman and his lady ride up the street. 
Two dogs play unmolested at the corner where the traffic cop now 
blows his whistle. The five scenes are a bland mixture of pas- 
toral simplicity and small town urbanity. They almost persuade 
one to take seriously the Jeffersonian dream. 


But it was only a year later that this pastoral calm (If it ever 
existed!) was broken by more characteristic violence, a_ riot 
directed against the newspaper printing office of the Philan- 
thropist, James G. Birney’s antislavery paper. Type was scat- 
tered in the streets, the presses were torn down, and the office 
was completely dismantled. Shots were fired and citizens were 
menaced by an unruly mob. It is a bit of a shock to read the full 
account shortly after dreaming over Wild’s idyllic water colors. 
Which scene represents the town as it was? The obvious answer 
is, Both! Then, as now, there was intricate variation in Ohio. 
But the contrasts were likely more striking at that time; ranging 
from tracts of impenetrable wilderness, through rural simplicity, 
te highly urbane neighborhoods and institutions, to human say- 
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agery in the city as well as in the backwoods. Let us try to 
arrive at a few well-balanced impressions of that decade. 


Columbus in 1830 was a town of 2,435 inhabitants. Trav- 
elers speak of the stream of animated traffic rattling through the 
town. It is pleasant to imagine how the cows feeding on the 
grounds of the capitol building must have raised their heads from 
time to time to gaze soberly on the passing show of vehicles. If 
the population of Columbus seems small, we may contrast it with 
Cleveland, showing a scant thousand. Cincinnati at that time had 
already enjoyed a growth that excited wonder everywhere. From 
1788 to 1830 it had expanded from nothing to twenty-five thou- 
sand. It was by far the largest town in the State, followed in 
order of size in 1830 by Zanesville and Steubenville, the latter 
with 3,000 inhabitants. Marietta, the first settlement, in the 
meantime remained conservative in growth as it was in politics. 
Only 1,200 persons resided in that community. But most of us 
today are less enthusiastic about mere expansion and magnitude 
than we used to be. We want to know whether the process is 
healthy growth or pathological swelling. Some people in Cincin- 
nati would be willing to swap the near West End for the Marietta 
Campus Martius and throw in something to boot. 


Before turning from statistics to more intimate matters, let 
me report that the annual tax budget for the entire State in 1830 
was a paltry 600,000 dollars and the rate of taxation about nine 
mills to the dollar. That was all! I tell this at the risk of paining 
those of you who live in the upper brackets. As an offset to this 
blessing, however, there was the terrible cholera epidemic of 1832. 
Any sane man, I suppose, would rather suffer the surtax. 


Recently I have been reading the Cincinnati Chronicle and 
Gasette, trying to see something of the social life of the times. 
Cincinnatians were evidently susceptible to the appeal of those 
small luxuries that are said to accentuate charm and promote the 
social amenities. Merchants, then as now, were ready to gratify 
the craving for personal beauty, in so far as merchandise could 
accomplish the thing. Advertisements present fine soaps and 
cologne, lavendar and rose waters, antique oils, pomatum, Parisian 
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cream, extract of roses, and lip salve. At J. W. Picket’s in 1832 
double and single-eyed spectacles were offered, besides a splendid 
assortment of precious stones. There are elsewhere references 
to Leghorn, straw, and Navarino bonnets. Offerings in gentle- 
men’s wear include stocks, beaver hats, and handsome tailor-made 
coats and pantaloons. 


Kverybody knows that Mrs. Frances Trollope wrote such 
bitter criticism of our boorish manners that she excited a squabble 
across the water. In contrast to the complaint of boorishness and 
crudity, here is a contemporary satire on the dandy, evidently 
very prevalent at the time and called an “Exquisite.” It comes 
from the column of Eleazar Eelskin. Flora is speaking: “I'll 
have a Corinthian for my beau coming home; I love to walk with 
them. They are such sweet fellows that my very dress is per- 
fumed with lavendar and Cologne for a week afterwards. If 
you get to windward of them, it seems as if the sweet southwest, 
as Shakespeare says, was blowing upon you from a bank of 
violets.” This Corinthian of Flora’s would be arrayed in tight 
fitting coat, similar in cut to the present-day full dress, the 
shoulders padded, and the waistline waspish; tight sleeves and 
pantaloons conforming to every contour of the limb; a waistcoat 
of figured white Marseille, wide open to display the shirt 
bosom; a high stock; a gray beaver hat with narrow brim; the 
hair worn in loose waves over the forehead; and chin whiskers. 


Flora herself might very well be wearing extravagant leg-of- 
mutton sleeves, too voluminous to permit of passing through a 
door head-on. Add a high-crowned Leghorn hat trimmed with 
white ribbons above tight ringlets half way to the shoulders, and 
a dress billowing broadly from the waist. Such was the appear- 
ance of the “exquisites” of the thirties. 


But these Cincinnatians were also attentive to the more basic 
requirements of personal attraction, as witness this advertisement 
cf April 10, 1830: 


Cincinnati Bath-House, Sycamore between Third and Fourth Streets 
.. . [The proprietor] has been at considerable expense in preparing [the 
bath-house] for the operations of the present season, and flatters himself 
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that by diligent attention to the comfort and convenience of his visitors, he 
will receive a liberal encouragement. 


Terms of Bathing 


Season ticket for a gentleman and his lady.................. 6.00 dollars 
os ws bite ts ss Oi tiaecvvicncwacxcedauaua 5.00 
Pive tickets of single Baths... 6.6... cccccecccccccecemasecenn 1.00 


Entrance to the ladies’ baths on the south side of the building, where a 
good female attendant is provided. For the accommodation of invalids who 
are unable to attend the baths, spare bathing tubs will be sent to any part 
of the city. 

Bathed and adorned these citizens might then attend a theat- 
rical performance at one of two theatres. On the south side of 
Columbia Street, between Main and Sycamore, there was, until 
the fire of 1834, the Cincinnati Theatre, called also the Columbia 
Street Theatre. A second choice in entertainment might be the 
New Cincinnati Theatre on Third, between Sycamore and Broad- 
way. The audiences were composed mostly of men, according to 
Mrs. Trollope; and on the same authority comes praise from 
Caesar, for she adds that the Columbia Street managers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Drake, were actors of the first rank, even by 
London standards. On the contrary, the behaviour of some per- 
sons in the audience was not of the first quality, if we can judge 
from these samples of regulations from a poster: “Gentlemen 
will be particular in not disturbing the audience by loud talking 
in the Bar-Room, nor by personal altercations in any part of the 
house.” (This is reminiscent of the first act of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, in which the clash of dueling foils is heard coming from 
gentlemen in the audierice.) The practice of cracking nuts during 
the performance was deprecated at the Cincinnati Theatre; also 
gentlemen in the boxes and pit were not expected to wear their 
hats or to stand on the railing; and persons in the upper boxes 
and galleries were admonished “to avoid the uncourteous habit 
of throwing nut-shells, apples etc. into the pit.” (If you have 
been to a college town movie house in recent years, you will un- 
derstand what these rules imply.) 


The weather being hot on July 23, 1830, as is still the custom 
in Cincinnati, the management informed the public through the 
daily press that the “Theatre shall be kept open, aired, and watered 
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during the day, to render it as cool and pleasant as the state of 
the weather will permit.” This, of course, is the great-great 
grandfather of our air-conditioned movie palaces. 


Typical of the theatre was the season of 1832. The company 
of N. M. Ludlow opened the evening of Monday, February 12, 
at the Columbia Street with a double bill: the comedy entitled 
“The Dramatist,”’ and the farce, “The Lottery Racket.” In the 
latter, Thomas D. Rice played the role of Wormwood, but he had 
become notorious for his rendition of the now famous, “Jump, 
Jim Crow”; so the audience interrupted the performance with 
demands for his Negro song, although it had nothing to do with 
the case. Then Joseph Burke, the Irish boy-wonder, drew full 
houses in a two weeks’ engagement, including The /rish Tutor, 
Speed the Plough, Heir at Law, The Merchant of Venice, Richard 
III, and Weathercock, a diversified repertoire for anybody. 


All this, however, sounds too gay and giddy to correspond to 
the prevailing temper of the town, if we can believe the account 
of Michel Chevalier, who was sent to the United States in 1834, 
under the patronage of the French Minister of the Interior, to 
inspect our public works. He inspected a good deal more than 
public works; and his observations on American ways remain 
highly entertaining reading. Of the Queen City he writes: 


The moral aspect of Cincinnati is delightful in the eyes of him who 
prefers work to everything else, and with whom work can take the place 
of everything else. But whoever has a taste for pleasure and display, who- 
ever needs occasional relaxation from business, in gaiety and amusement, 
would find this beautiful city, with its picturesque environs, an insupportable 
residence. It would be still more for a man of leisure, desirous of devoting 
a large part of his time to the fine arts and the rest to pleasure! 


Chevalier, in a later passage, recognizes that the New Eng- 
land Protestant accent upon thrift and economic effort had con- 
structed an empire with bewildering speed. Without these homely 
characteristics, “Instead of having that great domain of the West, 
immense in its extent and resources, already cleared and culti- 
vated, furrowed with roads and dotted over with farms, they 
would probably be still confined to the sandy strip that borders 
the Atlantic.” And yet this economic asceticism was too much 
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for his catholic and European spirit. (We can say in parentheses, 
that lust for labor is not too common among us just now.) 


Commercial enterprise during the thirties was responsible for 
great development in transportation in Ohio. It was the heyday 
of the canal system that had been inaugurated in the late twenties, 
connecting the Great Lakes and the East with the Ohio-Missis- 
sippi waterway. The first railroad charter in Ohio was granted 
for a road that was never built—the Ohio and Steubenville. The 
date was February 1830. By 1832 Ohio had got the railroad 
fever and ten charters were granted. That was the year that the 
Erie and Kalamazoo, the pioneer road of the West, was projected. 
Going from Toledo to Adrian, Michigan, a few miles of the road- 
bed passed through Ohio. Horses drew the first trains over oak 
rails but were soon superseded by a Baldwin locomotive capable 
of twenty miles an hour. 


Simultaneously there was extensive development of the high- 
ways of the State; the National Pike reached Columbus in 1833. 
Side roads were demanded as feeders to the canals and highways, 
with the result that road construction was in full swing during 
this decade. The Ohio National Stage Company was also main- 
taining regular schedules over the National Road. Add to this a 
teeming steamboat traffic on the Ohio River. In Cincinnati alone 
twenty-two steamboats were built in 1835, and in the following 
year twenty-nine. When we consider that commerce commensu- 
rate with these transportation facilities had been developed here 
in Ohio, we get some notion of this age of miracles, in which free 
enterprise, with a head full of prodigious dreams, was building 
an empire on the Western Waters. The Panic of 1837 put a 
temporary crimp in many of these schemes. 


Commercial enterprise, in fact, was not entirely absent even 
in Mrs. Trollope’s undertaking. I mean the Bazaar, situated on 
the south side of Third Street, Cincinnati, and just east of Broad- 
way. She was trying to refurbish the Trollopes’ faded fortune, 
and so built an emporium worthy of her imagination. The ap- 
pearance of the Bazaar is given us by Captain Thomas Hamilton, 
English author, who visited Cincinnati in 1832: 








From the Cincinnati Mirror, and Western Gasette of Literature and 
Science, III, No. 3 (November 2, 1833), 24. 


MRS, TROLLOPE’S BAZAAR 
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The most remarkable object in Cincinnati is a large Graeco-Moresco- 
Gothic-Chinese-looking building—an architectural compilation of prettiness 
oi all sorts, the effect of which is eminently grotesque. Our attention was 
immediately arrested by this extraordinary apparition, which could scarcely 
be more out of place had it been tossed on the earth by some volcano in 
the mcon. While we stood opposite to the edifice, contemplating the gor- 
geousness of its effect, and speculating “what aspect bore the man” to 
whom the inhabitants of these central regions could have been indebted for 
so brilliant and fantastic an outrage on all acknowledged principles of taste, 
a very pretty and pleasant-looking girl, came out, and invited us to enter. 
We, accordingly, did so and found everything in the interior of the building 
had been finished on a scale quite in harmony with its external mag- 
nificence. 


A ladies’ periodical of the same year describes the Bazaar with 
genteel female malice as “A great omnigatherum establishment, 
somewhere between Noah’s ark and the tower of Babel, where 
everything should be sold from a needle to a blunderbuss.” 


The Bazaar had been designed, however, not only as an em- 
porium but also as a kind of dispensary of culture. Mrs. Trollope 
and Monsieur Hervieu, the artist, had hoped to plant the seeds of 
good taste in the community, and to provide the town with facili- 
ties for polite amusement, according to the Continental pattern in 
these things. Hervieu’s discouragement appears in this pathetic 
card in the Chronicle of January 9, 1830: 


To the public of Cincinnati: ““M [monsieur]. A. Hervieu presents his 
respectful compliments to the ladies and gentlemen of Cincinnati. It was 
his earnest wish to have offered to them such an entertainment, every 
Thursday evening, as might have obtained their patronage. Painting, 
Poetry, and Music were put in requisition at the great room of the Bazaar, 





< 

Mrs. Trollope hoped, by means of her Bazaar, to reform Cincinnati’s 
system of traffic and change the place and the cbjects of its commerce. 
She found that Cincinnatians were in the habit of transacting their business 
in the center of town, and “of devoting too much attention to pork, flour, 
corn, whiskey, &c., and of neglecting toys, trinkets, and tawdry finery... .” 
So she erected her Bazaar ‘in a very retired part of the Town. ..; ina 
style of architecture totally dissimilar to any other building in the country,— 
so that it should have no competitors for our admiration; and calculated 
for a kind of business of which we never experienced any necessity.” The 
project failed and the building was sold to its constructors in payment of 
their claims. 
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to gratify their taste and to win their favor—but it has failed—on Thurs- 
day last, half a dozen gentlemen from a steamboat, were all who presented 
themselves. He therefore respectfully withdraws the attempt. 


The Bazaar in succeeding years suffered many vicissitudes, too 
numerous to detail here. 


You may remember that other Cincinnati institution designed 
ts enlarge the mind and refine the taste of the community ; I mean 
the Western Museum, directed by that interesting Frenchman, 
Monsieur Dorfeuille, and its rival, Letton’s Museum. In the 
spring of 1829, when Andrew Jackson, hero of the West, was 
inaugurated President of the United States, the Western Museum 
rode the wave of his popularity. Following is one of its adver- 
tisements : 


The proprietor flatters himself that he can now present to the public 
a specimen of art and taste which may vie with anything of the kind in 
the United States. To those who are acquainted with the genius and talents 
cof Mr. Hiram Powers it will be only necessary to say, that the work to be 
exhibited is the production of his hands . . . The subject is a Group, 
modelled in wax and composed of two figures; A LOVELY FEMALE 
crowning with laurels THE HERO OF ORLEANS. This female figure 
who, by universal assent, merits the appellation Beautiful, is habited A la 
Turque, and stands most gracefully in the attitude of placing the crown on 
the hero’s brows. General Jackson, a fine likeness taken from life, is 
dressed in the Roman Costume, and seems unconscious of the compliment 
Beauty is offering him. 


Monsieur Dorfeuille had set out to offer Cincinnati a museum 
cf natural history, scientific and serious: Lack of public response 
caused him to turn to more picturesque and sensational displays. 
His most extravagant effort was the “Infernal Regions” or Dor- 
feuille’s Hell, thus described in the Advertiser during the winter 
of 1831: 


Upwards of thirty wax figures (size of life) consisting of phantoms, 
imps, monsters, devils, among which Beelzebub and Lucifer are conspicuous, 
with a variety of human sufferers, in every stage of mental and _ bodily 
torment, are seen; some of them moving in such a surprising manner as to 
almost inspire the beholder with a belief that they are living, whilst unseen 
sufferers are emitting unearthly sounds, horrid groans, and terrible shrieks 
in every direction. 


Interplay of light and darkness, aided by an electrically charged 
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rail, served to accentuate the horrors of this exhibit. When it is 
remembered that many of the spectators had been recently ex- 
posed to the fire and brimstone of revival preaching it is easy to 
believe that the effect must frequently have been truly diabolic. 


Michel Chevalier in his fruitless search for the light touch in 
Cincinnati should have visited some hot spot like the Appollonian 
Garden. The proprietors advertised it in a most engaging way: 

Although the verdure of summer has received its blight, and the livery 
of spring which mantled creation, has been supplanted by the fleecy robe 
of winter, the APOLLONIAN GARDEN is not destitute of attraction. 
Refreshments suitable to the season and what ever of good cheer the country 
affords, will here be found in perfection. N.B: Rieter and Ott (the pro- 
prietors) have on hand Cologne Water of a very superior quality, and 
Bologna sausages made in the Italian manner; all of their own manufacture. 


Or the traveler might have lingered long enough to pay a 
visit to one of those polite dancing classes. There he might have 
found old-world urbanity and pol:shed manners; if we can_be- 
lieve this advertisement from the Gazette: 

Messrs. Tosso and Pius deem it altogether gratuitcus and unnecessary 
to say anything in extenuation or praise of themselves, conscious (inde- 
pendent of their good feelings to please) that they have in their possession 
the most splendid Ball Room and the most Classical Music for these 
refined amusements west of the mountains and will of course be patronized 
by those who know how to appreciate these important advantages. 

In much of the literature of the time there is the same self- 
conscious note of elegance. This is especially true of the ladies’ 
magazines. Highly characteristic are the Ladies Museum and 
Western Repository of. Belle Lettres, and the Cincinnati Mirror 
and Ladies’ Parterre. The precious quality of the contents may 
he tasted in the titles alone, but I do want to read a few extracts 
from the Mirror. This one, called “A Sketch”: 


A mother was kneeling in the deep hush of evening, at the couch of 
two infants, whose rosy arms were twined in a mutual embrace. A slum- 
ber, soft as the moonlight that fell through the lattice over them like a 
silvery veil, lay on their delicate lids—the soft bright curls, that clustered 
on their pillow, were slightly stirred by their gentle and healthful breath- 
ings and that smile, which beams from the pure depths of the fresh glad 
spirit, yet rested on their red lips. The mother looked upon their exceeding 
beauty with a momentary pride—and then as she continued to gaze on the 
lovely slumberers her dark eyes deepened with an intense and unutterable 
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fondness, and a cold shuddering fear came over her, lest those buds of 
life, so fair, so glowing might be touched with sudden decay and gathered 
back in their brightness to the dust. 


After roistering around with such gentlemen as Dreiser, 
Hemingway, and Faulkner, loud-mouthed and obsessed with the 
subhuman, it is refreshing to take a literary shower in the pure 
cool water of the Mirror. Here is another: 


If there be, in the long catalogue of guilt, one character more hate- 
fully despicable than another, it is the libertine. Time corrects the tongue 
of slander, and generosity of friends makes atonement for the depredations 
of the midnight robber. Sufferings and calamities may be assuaged or 
mitigated by the sympathies of kindred hearts, and the tear of affection is 
sufficient to wash out the remembrance of many sorrows to which the flesh 
is heir. But for the venom of the libertine, there is no remedy—of its fatal 
consequences, there is no mitigation. His victims, blasted in reputation, are 
forever excluded from the pale of virtuous society. The visitation of Death, 
appalling as is his approach to the unprepared, were a mercy compared to 
the extent and permanency of this evil. 


And now a final refutation of Michel Chevalier, and his 
choleric picture of the Queen City; this, too, from the Mirror. 
A gentleman, native of New England, is writing back home from 
the city of his adoption. He had attended a ball the evening of 
April 7, 1835, and says: 


There is no mistake, my dear sir, in the style wherein these things 
are done in Cincinnati. The social character of its citizens is most vivid, 
most lively, most electrical. Never have I resided among a people so uni- 
versally buoyant. Each individual seems to be an extract of the condensed 
essence of hilarity. or myself, once arctic and icy, living here, I have 
become so socially electrified that, I doubt not, I could charge a whole 
community of New Englanders, and make every one thereof a prodigy of 
vivacity. This vivacity is never more actively manifested than on an occa- 
sion like the present. With you, a ball-room is nothing more, at most, than 
a receptacle of beautifully wrought statues, gently stimulated into a very 
gentle motion. With us it is a scene of the most exhilarating, the most 
joyous life. 


Other ventures in the periodical field are the Western Monthly 
Magazine of James Hall, with a list of notable contributors ; the 
Western Messenger, devoted to literary subjects under Unitarian 
sponsorship; the Hesperian, first published in Columbus, later in 
Cincinnati; the Telegraph and the lWahrheitsfreund, devoting 
themselves to news of interest to Roman Catholics of the diocese. 
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The decade of the thirties was one of dynamic movement in 
solid education. Let me mention a number of the institutions of 
the State that made their start at that time: Oberlin Collegiate 
Institute, also the colleges now known as Marietta College, Deni- 
son University, and Muskingum College; then at Oxford, the 
Oxford College for Women, the Akron Lyceum and Library 
Society, the Young Men’s Mercantile Library of Cincinnati, and 
the state school for the blind in Columbus. In 1832 regular 
courses were being offered in the study of medicine in two in- 
stitutions in Cincinnati, the Medical College of Ohio and the 
Medical Department of Miami University, recently established 
through the influence of Dr. Daniel Drake; in addition, the Acad- 
emy of Medicine offered summer work to students. The Wood- 
ward Free and Grammar School announced as its chief object 
“to furnish the means of a classical and scientific education, to 
such indigent boys as show sufficient talent to justify it.” The 
Mechanics’ Institute proposed to furnish “scientific information 
to the laboring classes in the city gratuitously by means of lec- 
tures and recitations.” The Institute had purchased Enon Baptist 
Church which was to be rebuilt, according to the announcement, 
“into a splendid Doric Hall, as soon as circumstances will permit.” 
The Cincinnati Lyceum, a scientific and literary association. was 
formed for mutual improvement, and in order to accomplish this 
purpose, collected a public library. The promotion of mutual 
improvement was also an objective of the Western Academic 
Institute and Board of Education; but another aim, alljed to the 
first, was the encouragement of “harmony and energy amongst 
teachers’—a rather quixotic undertaking, it seems to me. 

Then Lane Seminary is listed in the Directory of 18317, with 
this pleasing piece of information: “The Reverend Lyman 
Beecher, D.D. of Boston, Mass. has been appointed President 
and Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology.” The same 
Directory tells of the founding during the previous year of a 
Roman Catholic Collegiate Institution, to be called the Atheneum. 
They had nearly completed a splendid building on Sycamore 
Street, adjoining the cathedral. Eighteen free common schools 
were then in operation in Cincinnati, besides many private schools 
for young gentlemen, and seminaries for young ladies. 
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It was in this decade that two famous series of school text- 
books were inaugurated. Dr. Ray began his important contri- 
butions to school arithmetic with the publication of Calculations 
for the Head. The date is 1831. Then in 1836 William H. Me- 
Guffey and his younger brother, Alexander, introduced the first 
of those spellers and readers that made McGuffey a household 
word for generations, and popularized “The Spider and the Fly,” 
“The Melancholy Days Are Come,” “How Does the Water Come 


Down at Lodore,” ‘““Meddlesome Matty,” and scores of others. 


Oh, how one ugly trick has spoiled 
The sweetest and the best! 

Matilda, though a pleasant child, 
One grievous fault possessed, 

Which like a cloud before the skies, 
Hid all her better qualities. 


Sometimes, she'd lift the tea-pot lid 

To peep at what was in it: 

Or tilt the kettle, if you did 

But turn your back one minute. 

In vain you told her not to touch 

Her trick of meddling grew so much. 
After a grievous episode, you remember, we have stanza nine: 

Matilda, smarting with the pain, 

And tingling still, and sore, 

Made promise to refrain 

From meddling evermore; 

And ’tis a fact, as I have heard, 

She ever since has kept her word. 

Add to this list of educational efforts three public libraries 
with a total of 10,000 volumes. Consider further that fourteen 
newspapers and periodicals were published in Cincinnati alone. 
In line with this evidence, the Directory of 1831 contains the 
following note: 


The number of books sold in a place is some evidence of the number 
read—and the latter fact affords some proof of the progress of education. 
During the four months past, there have been issued from the Cincinnati 
presses, a total of 86,000 volumes. Of these, 20,300 volumes were of 
original works. 


There were dancing academies, schools of music, French 
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schools, cotillions, a Bachelors’ Ball organized for the purpose 
of enabling young men to pay off their social obligations, at-home 
parties where an extravagant outlay of meats greeted the gentle- 
men in the dining room, and the gentlemen brought more delicate 
plate offerings to the ladies in the parlor. Newspapers, memoirs, 
travelers’ narratives, and collections of old letters testify to a 
very pleasant and cultivated polite society in the town during the 
th-rties, 

No doubt public places such as theatres and gardens were 
perfumed with a mélange of tobacco, onions, and whiskey; no 
doubt the consumption of ardent spirits was high throughout the 
State; no doubt that lounging, slovenly, and coarse manners 
were commonly observed where the populace was gathered to- 
gether in town and country. Worse still, down on the levee, 
flatboatmen roared and fought, kicked and gouged. But that is 
only a part of the story. Up on the terraces of Cincinnati and 
in other towns, were residences where citizens had set up a mode 
of living that seems surprisingly cultivated and urbane, when 
one considers that the region was only one generation removed 
from the howling wilderness. 


Here then are a few impressions of our region, especially 
Cincinnati, in that age of wonders, the 1830's. Measured in 
terms of pleasure and pain, [| suppose that the balance lay then 
just where it lies now, even with that nine mill tax rate thrown 
in. For that blessing was counterbalanced by greater bodily dis- 
comforts and uncontrolled plagues. But the most vivid impres- 
sion for.me is Ohio in the rowdiness of its youth, growing rapidly, 
charged with ambition, and determined that increasing wealth 
and industry must help to promote better manners, better educa- 
tion, and a more satisfactory enjoyment of the arts of civilization. 





JOSEPH TOSSO, THE ARKANSAW TRAVELER 


by Opnta D. Siti 


se 


Arkansaw Traveler’ famous was not an 
ordinary country fiddler. He was a courtly Italian gentleman, a 
niusical genius who might have become one of the great violinists 
of all time. The melody as well as the story of the Arkansaw 
Traveler was attributed to Joseph Tosso over and over in the 
Cincinnati press during the sixty years he lived in that city. He 
was renowned for his inimitable rendition of the comic dialogue 
between the Traveler and the squatter.' The piece invariably 
delighted an audience. Tosso played it on many a concert pro- 
gram in response to general demand. 


The man who made 


From time to time, Tosso devised similar musical diver- 
tissements, among them “A New Way to Give Music Lessons,” 
“Music and Physic,” and “The Story of John Anderson and His 
Tune.” None of them, however, achieved the popularity of the 
Arkansaw Traveler. 


It seems odd that this fine musician, who had been an out- 
standing student of great promise at the Paris Conservatory, went 
about the country reciting and playing comic pieces. He could 
play the standard concert numbers with flawless technique and 
profound feeling, but his audiences demanded what they could 
understand. He could take his violin from beneath his chin, 
place it against his breast, begin to sway rhythmically, and play 
a good backwoods tune with just as much grace as he had the 
moment before played a classic. He composed dance tunes that 
set every foot tapping, he composed fantasies on familiar melodies, 
he played airs from the early operas with variations. He played 


1For a copy of the ‘Arkansas Traveler,’’ as it appeared on the back of a 
concert program of the 1860’s and as Tosso recited it, see the Appendix, p. 44. A 
good account of the way the Arkansaw Traveler was played in a Salem, Ohio, tavern 
may be found in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, VIII (1900), 
296-308. 
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to please his audience, for he thought it better to create and 
encourage a genuine love of music, even the simplest kind, than 
to discourage it by playing classics to unappreciative ears. Tosso 
was not alone in his method. Maurice Strakosch, in the 1850's, 
toured the country performing musical stunts on the piano to 
attract uncultivated audiences. He played all kinds of descriptive 
program music with all the pianistic fireworks at his command. 


Joseph Tosso was of Italian parentage, born in Mexico City 
on August 3, 1802. To confound inquiring reporters, Tosso liked 
to peer out from under his bushy brows with a puckish glint in 
his eye and say: “My father was an Italian, my mother a French- 
woman. I was born on board a Spanish ship, sailing under an 
English flag, in Mexican waters.” This was true only in very 
small part. The parents, Charles and Mary Tosso, lived in 
Mexico City two years before their son Joseph was born. The 
babe was christened Jose Anguel Augustin, his birth registered in 
October in the Royal College of the City of Mexico. 

The birth certificate states that Jose Anguel Augustin was 
the son of Don Carlos Tosso, “native of Lisandria de la Paya en 
«l Piamonte,” and of Dota Maria Gret, “native of Cassal Mon- 
pato en el Piamonte’’; that he was the grandchild of Don Juan 
Bautista Tosso and Dona Rosa Vrote. On the maternal side 
Tosso’s grandparents were Don Carlos Gret and Dona Rosa Gret. 
Don Carlos Gret was the governor of Cassal Monpato. Don 
Juan Bautista Tosso was an eminent barrister. 


Don Carlos Tosso,’ father of Joseph, was a dealer in fine 
jewels, a graduate of the University of Louvain, and a fine 
violinist. Don Carlos lived in elegant leisure, with ample means 
at his command, devoting himself to music and travel. Fre- 
quently he traveled with theatrical troupes and played in the 
orchestras of some of the most famous theatres of the world. 
He went to Mexico City in 1800, under a passport from King 
Ferdinand of Spain, going there to look after a loan made to 
the government of Mexico. He took up his residence there and 
played in the orchestra of the national theatre. Joseph Tosso’s 
‘arliest memories were of the theatre in Mexico City, where 
admiring ladies passed nim from box to box to be petted. 
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It was soon evident that Joseph had unusual musical talent. 
At the age of six he was considered a prodigy. His father took 
him to Paris and placed him in the care of Count de Ligney 
who secured the best teachers for him. At the age of eight, 
Joseph was admitted to the Paris Conservatory. Among the 
members of the admission board were Auber, Mehul, Gretry, and 
Boieldieu. Joseph studied violin with Maille for a few months 
and then became the pupil of Baillot, the last great exponent of 
the classical school of violin playing in Paris. Baillot had studied 
counterpoint and harmony under Cherubini and passed on to his 
gifted pupil his profound knowledge of this musical science. 
For nearly six years, six hours a day, five days a week, the boy 
studied with Baillot. Saturday was a day of recreation, Sunday 
the day to go to mass. At the age of thirteen Joseph’s playing 
was sensational. He could read and transpose anything, no mat- 
ter how difficult, at sight. 


In 1816 the boy became acquainted, quite by accident, with 
some Americans in Paris, one of whom he discovered to be one 
of his father’s best friends. Joseph became homesick and made up 
his mind to go to Philadelphia with his newly-found friends to 
join his parents. When he told his teacher, Baillot shook his 
head in sorrow as he said, “My boy, | sympathize with your 
desire to be with your parents, but | wanted to make a great 
player of you.” 


Joseph arrived in America in 1817, and found his parents in 
Richmond, Virginia. It is presumed that the elder Tosso was 
playing at the Richmond theatre. Joseph began playing first 
violin in that orchestra for eighteen dollars a week. In Richmond 
he played with Pantien and Chevalier, the best violinists in the 
city. Before the year was out, Dofa Maria Tosso was dead. 
Joseph and his father then went to Baltimore. There they found 
_efolle, whom Joseph had known in Paris, in charge of the 
orchestra at the Gay Street Theatre. Lefolle had studied with 
Rodolphe Kreutzer to whom Beethoven had dedicated his famous 
Kreutzer Sonata. Kreutzer and Baillot, teachers of Lefolle and 
Tosso, had collaborated in the preparation of the famous Methode 
du Violin used at the Paris Conservatory. Lefolle at once placed 
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Joseph in the first violin section of his orchestra. He said, 
“Tosso, you know no English. Come, learn it in the theater.” 
So it was that Joseph learned English from such distinguished 
actors as William Warren, William Wood, and Joseph Jeffer- 
son II. In Baltimore Joseph directed a noted singing society and 
played for three years in a famous string quartette, of which the 
popular Baltimore composer, Meineke, was a member. 


At Baltimore the elder Tosso married again. His new wife 
was Henrietta Fiot, widow of a London jeweler. Henrietta’s 
brother, G. W. Walker, lived in Cincinnati, having charge of the 
old steam mill at the foot of Broadway. When Henrietta ex- 
pressed a desire to see her brother, the Tossos traveled to Pitts- 
burgh, where they bought and fitted up a family boat in which 
to make the trip. The party consisted of Charles (Carlos) and 
Henrietta Tosso, two Tosso daughters, one of them married, 
and young Joseph, besides a Mr. and Mrs. Patusso. Joseph pur- 
chased a Navigator, and although but a boy of eighteen, assumed 
command of the boat. Fortunately a kind-hearted, experienced 
captain, who was just leaving with a ninety-foot barge loaded 
with dry goods, called to them to ease up to his boat and he would 
drive them down the river. The voyage was a gay one. In the 
daytime the men amused themselves by swimming, diving, fishing, 
and by going ashore to hunt. Each evening at dusk they tied 
up for the night. Then the fun began 
a frolic for all. 





dancing and music and 


At Gallipolis they moored the boat for a day. The Tossos 
were just in time. The musicians of the town were giving a 
benefit concert for a poor family that very night. Would the 
Tossos play for it? Reluctantly they consented. When they 
opened the hall that evening, they discovered that all the players 
had excused themselves, modestly leaving the concert to the 
Tossos. It goes without saying that the concert was a good one. 


The Tossos left Pittsburgh on April 20 and arrived at Cin- 
cinnati on July 1, 1820. They were met at the wharf by Davis 
Carneal whose habit it was to welcome visitors of note. He had 
met the elder Tosso on a previous visit to Cincinnati. Carneal 
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entertained the Tossos for ten days at Elmwood, his palatial 
home at what is now Ludlow, Kentucky.’ 

From Cincinnati the Tossos went to Louisville, Kentucky. 
There, in 1820, Joseph began to teach music. From Louisville 
Joseph made many a long concert trip. It was during those early 
Louisville days that Joseph Tosso discovered Joseph Neef, one of 
the famous educators of New Harmony, Indiana. One day while 
riding horseback through the Kentucky woods, he stopped at a 
farm house, about twenty-five miles from Louisville, to rest. This 
house was different. It contained shelves with books on them. 
It contained sheets of music and a piano, a violin hanging on the 
wall. A near-sighted man sat reading with his nose in a book, 
paying no heed to his visitor until Tosso tuned the violin and 
“swept the strings with Paganini.” Delighted, the man forgot his 
hook and ran to embrace this stranger who could play the violin 
so exquisitely. When Tosso answered him in French, then indeed 
did Neef rejoice. Thus began a lifelong friendship. Tosso told 
tle Neefs many an anecdote of his childhood in Paris. He could 
remember, especially, the wedding procession of Napoleon and 
Maria Louisa of Austria. Little Joseph, only eight years old, 
had broken through the ranks of soldiers and looked right into 
the royal coach. He could remember distinctly just how Napoleon 
and his bride looked and what they wore.* 

At Louisville the course of Joseph Tosso’s life was changed. 
There he met a tall black-eyed girl whose name was Caroline 
ID’Arcambal, daughter of the French consul-general. Father and 
son quarreled over the girl. Don Carlos thought pretty black-eyed 
girls were plentiful in any part of the world, that Joseph was 
entirely too young to marry. Furthermore, he said, Joseph would 
receive not one cent from him if he married the girl. Father and 
son parted never to meet again.’ In spite of paternal objections, 


£ Undated clipping in Family Scrapbook, which quotes Tosso’s reminiscences. 
3 Caroline Dale Snedeker, The Town of the Fearless (New York, 1931), 87-88. 
4Don Carlos with his wife returned to Mexico. During the next twelve years 
Don Carlos married again, ge twice. At any rate, Don Carlos and his wife fell 
ill with cholera and died on the same September day in 1833, although tenderly 


nursed by the wife of the governor of the district of Mexico. : 

After the father’s death, Joseph received his father’s watch, snuffbox, and 
violin. The wife of General Mexia, sister-in-law of Don Carlos Tosso, wrote of the 
violin to Joseph: “You will no doubt keep it as long as you live. Your father 
thought more of it than anything he ever possessed. It was his companion for many 
years. Nothing could ever have separated him from it.” 
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Joseph Tosso married Caroline D’Arcambal when he was only 
nineteen years old. Seven daughters and two sons were born 
to them.° 


In 1824 Tosso joined a troop of horse called the Lafayette 
Guards, which was organized to escort General Lafayette through 
Kentucky on his triumphal tour of the United States. General 
Lafayette came to Louisville on May 11, 1825. It is probable 
that Tosso directed the music at the “splendid ball” given in honor 
of the General. The Lafayette Guards, after receiving a stand of 
colors from the General, accompanied him to Frankfort. There 
the governor of Kentucky appointed Tosso as aide to General 
Lafayette. While studying at the conservatory Joseph had occa- 
sionally seen Lafayette in Paris. Tosso’s brother-in-law, Henry 
Guibert, served as aide to the governor. From Frankfort to Ver- 
sailles, from Versailles to lexington, the nation’s guest traveled 
with full military escort. In “soldierly appearance, correct dis- 
cipline and uniform orderly conduct, none of the military escort 
exceeded the Lafayette Guards from Louisville.” At Lexington 
Tosso and Guibert were persuaded by Captain Leslie Coombs 
to play for the grand ball given in honor of the General. About 
eight hundred ladies and gentlemen attended the ball. 


From Lexington the Lafayette Guards, on their snow-white 
horses, accompanied Governor Desha and General Lafayette to 
Cincinnati. Tosso and Guibert were among “the respectable 
convoy of gentlemen from Kentucky.” Tosso rode on the right 
of the open barouche as aide to General Lafayette and Henry 
Guibert rode on the left as aide to Governor Desha. The party 
stopped for the night at a little town about twenty miles from 
Cincinnati. Since there were eighty people and only ten beds, 
only the dignitaries slept. Tosso and Guibert, with the other 
bedless gentlemen, sat up all night, playing cards, singing, talking, 
and taking liquid refreshment. 





5 Adele m. Frank Spining, January 9, 1851. 
Mary m. Col. eee Stanhope. 
e. 


Louise m. Dan Rutt 

Matilda Died in her twenties, unmarried. 

Caroline m. Richard Reynolds, artist, a direct descendant of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 


The sons, Julius and Joseph, were in the scale-manufacturing business in Cin- 
cinnati. Two daughters, younger than the two sons, died in childhood. 








tu 
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A fine six-oared barge brought Lafayette and his entourage 
from Covington to the foot of Broadway in Cincinnati where a 
carpet was spread from the landing to the carriage that was to 
convey the General to Colonel Mack’s Hotel. Tosso afterward 
related how Lafayette stepped around the carpet, saying the soil 
cf America was good enough for him to walk on. The crowd of 
citizens and visitors was immense. All houses adjacent to the 
hotel were given over to the ladies who crowded the doors and 
windows to wave their handkerchiefs in token of grateful respect 
to the hero.® 


Tosso told the story of how Lafayette asked for Morgan 
Neville, whose father had been on the General’s staff during the 
Revolutionary War. Poor Neville was at home shivering with 
the ague, too ill to deliver the two long addresses, one in verse, 
which he had prepared for the Masonic ceremonies attending the 
induction of the General into the Lafayette Lodge of Free 
Masons. Lafayette visited Neville and made him a substantial 
gift of United States Bank stock, slipping it under the sick man’s 
pillow.’ 


Tired of the prodigious labor involved in concert work, 
Joseph Tosso loaded his family and household goods on the little 
boat Speedwell and embarked for Cincinnati in 1827. There he 
hoped to teach and study and remain at home with his family. 
The Saturday Evening Chronicle on September 8 announced that 
the lovers of harmony would be gratified to learn that Mr. Tosso 
of Louisville, “so justly admired for his musical skill and per- 
formances,” had established himself permanently in Cincinnati. 
“An able professor of music” had “long been wanted” in that city. 


In an advertisement in the same paper Tosso declared his 
intentions to teach “Piano Forte, Violin, Viola, Violincello, Guitar, 
Harp, and also Vocal Music.” Students might leave their names at 


* Edgar Ewing Brandon, A Pilgrimage of Liberty A Contemporary Account of 
the Triumphal Tour of General Lafayette Through the Southern and Western States 
in 1825, as Reported by the Local Newspapers (Athens, Ohio, 1944), 272, 312-346; 
undated clipping in Family Scrapbook. There is a tradition that Tosso led the 
orchestra at the Lafayette Ball in Cincinnati. He did not mention it in his reminis- 
cences of Lafayette’s visit to Cincinnati. Contemporary newspapers do not mention 
him in that connection. 

7 William H. Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley (Cin- 
cinnati, 1891), 375. 
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Dorfeuille’s Museum. He promised parents who might entrust 
their children to his tuition that he would use every exertion to 
promote their progress in the science; he hoped “by unremitting 
attention to the duties of his profession to merit a share of public 
patronage.” A month later he announced that he had opened his 
school at his residence next door to Dr. Locke’s Female Academy.* 
He soon had thirty pupils. During his long teaching career, he 
had as pupils some of the most distinguished citizens of Cincinnati, 
among them Charles Beecher. 


Tosso almost immediately took charge of the orchestra at the 
Cincinnati Theatre, and continued as its conductor for four years. 
He had a set of books with fifty pieces in it, all numbered. Num- 
ber Four came to be known as “The Beefsteak.” It was so called 
because a butcher in the audience one evening was so pleased with 
Number Four that he asked for it to be repeated. The next day, 
in appreciation of Tosso’s gracious compliance with his request. 
he gave Tosso a fine thick steak. 


A newspaper account gives a glimpse of one of these early 
theatrical performances. Mr. Whittaker, organist for the New 
Jerusalem Singing Society, played the piano and arranged much 
of the music. On one occasion Mrs. Ball sang the French air, 
“Since Then I’m Doomed” in the play, The Spoiled Child. She 
pitched her voice too high. Whittaker transposed and followed. 
“Tosso sat upon thorns; Winter looked dark as December and 
Whittaker bit his lip ad libitum.” Tosso himself was a noted 
arranger of music. He made famous his arrangement of The 
Little Wanderer.° That child of misery brought forth many a 
falling tear. 


The theatre audiences were not particularly cultivated in that 
early day. The Saturday Evening Chronicle, December 8, 1827. 


8 Saturday Evening Chronicle of General Literature, Morals and the Arts 
(Cincinnati), September 22, 1827, from notes made by Donald Smalley, University of 
Indiana; Cincinnati Gazette. October 5, 1827, from notes collected by Harry 
Stevens, University of Cincinnati. 

® Another well-loved song arranged by Tosso was The Grey Old Sycamore. 
The two songs may be found in the Library of Congress. Other compositions in the 
Library of Congress are The Wave Waltz, arranged for pianoforte and dedicated to 
Mrs. J. W. Coleman; Tosso’s Bank Lick Reel with Variations, Being a Sympathetic 
Response to the Arkansas Traveler; and the Leap Year Polka. ‘There is a copy of the 
Leap Year Polka in the Cincinnati Public Library. The author has in her Tosso 
collection the Swiss March in which is ‘introduced the Swiss National Air, Com- 
posed for and dedicated to Miss Mary Bartlett.” 
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complained that the great need of the theatre was courtesy. Men 
sat with their high-crowned beaver hats on and obscured the 
view of what was going on on the stage. If gentlemen would 
only pay “the ordinary deference to the presence of the other 
sex,”’ the enlargement of “the sphere of operations both of sound 
and vision” would have been gratifying. 


In May 1828 Tosso gave a concert and ball at Watson's 
Hotel, thus supplementing his income from teaching and playing 
at private parties. He began to play the organ at the St. Xavier 
Church in a year or two after he came to town. He made the 
St. Xavier choir the best and most fashionable in town. 


A few months after arriving in Cincinnati, Tosso respectfully 
informed the ladies and gentlemen of that city that he had just 
received for sale several superior pianofortes, among which was 
“a very splendid cabinet upright pianoforte.” These instruments 
might be seen at his residence at Number 72 Lower Market 
Street.*° 


For twelve years Tosso was professor of music at Dr. Locke’s 
Female Seminary. It was his pleasant duty to award the gold and 
silver medals for excellence in music. In 1830 Tosso began to 
teach also at the French and English Boarding School of Mr. 
and Mrs. Montagnier, lately removed from Covington." 


In addition to his professorships at the two schools, Tosso 
formed a partnership with a newly-arrived dancing teacher by 
the name of Pius. They opened a music and dancing academy 
in Mrs. Trollope’s Bazaar in April 1830. The ballroom had been 
completely renovated and embellished for them. Practising balls 
and cotillion parties were given in addition to public assemblies 
‘on any scale required.” The fee for dancing lessons was eight 
dollars a quarter. On the evening of May 6 they gave their first 
cotillion party, the tickets selling for two dollars apiece.’* The 
ballroom in the Bazaar was a famous one. According to tradi- 
tion, it had the first gas lights ever to brighten a Cincinnati edifice. 





\” Cincinnati Gazette, February 28, 1828. From notes collected by Harry R 
Stevens. 


 Tbid., July 31 and October 7, 1830. 
12 Thid., April and May, 1830. 
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The Cincinnati Directory of 1829 described this ballroom as 
follows: 

Above the Bazaar is a magnificent ballroom, the front of which 
looking upon the street, will receive the rays of the sun, or emit rival 
splendors of its gas-illumined walls, by three ample arabesque windows, 
which give an unrivalled lightness and grace to the festive hall. The 
walls and the arched and lofty ceiling of this delectable apartment are 
to be decorated by the powerful pencil of Mr. Hervieu. The rear of the 
room is occupied by an orchestral gallery whence dulcet music will guide 
the light fantastic toe in the mazes of the giddy dance. 


In this spacious ballroom, “the magic violin of Jose Tosso dig- 
nified the quadrille without degrading musical art.’ '* 


The Bazaar was opened to the public on Thursday evening, 
October 15, 1829. The ballroom was sixty by thirty-eight feet, 
with an arched ceiling and arabesque windows. Across the south 
end and immediately over the entrance to it was ‘‘an elegant 
orchestra, supported by four Corinthian columns.” Lavish deco- 
rations by Hervieu were “unique and splendid.” The ballroom 
was supposed to be in the style of the Alhambra. The sides of 
the room represented a double row of marble pilasters, with 
windows between richly draped with crimson curtains through 
which a variety of Spanish scenery might be seen. 


The music gallery had the appearance of leading to an upper 
apartment from which it was divided by a damask curtain. Below 
this gallery were niches containing figures of infant boys holding 
standards on which were patriotic inscriptions. Over the windows 
ia front were two female figures representing the Muses of danc- 
ing and music. Between the windows were a variety of arabesque 
ornaments in mosaic. Seneca Palmer, Cincinnati architect, had 
designed elaborately if not well. 


Tosso knew the owner of the Bazaar very well. For a long 
time he avoided an introduction to Mrs. Trollope -because he 
detested her ugly bonnets and shawls and because he loathed ugly 
women. But one day he had to meet her. He found her to be 
a very clever woman, so charming in conversation that he re- 


18 Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture, 354-355. 
“ Cincinnati Chronicle and Literary Gazette, October 17, 1829. 
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mained two hours. In his late years Tosso said that Mrs. Trollope 
was ahead of her time, that she had a soul “as big as an ox.” 

According to Tosso, Anthony Trollope was as clever as his 
mother. Anthony was “The Invisible Girl” at Dorfeuille’s Mu- 
scum who delivered oracular responses to questions every after- 
noon for two hours. Mrs. Trollope lived at Gano’s Lodge, a new 
house just outside the city. Tosso described a party given by 
Mrs. Trollope for about one hundred guests. Two plays were 
given—‘Les Deux .\mis” and “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Mrs. Trollope, Dr. Price, Morgan Neville, Mrs. Ameling, and 
Anthony Trollope, all speaking excellent French, carried off “Les 
Deux Amis” with distinction. In the Shakespearean play, 
Anthony took the part of Falstaff, using a small feather bed for 
lis capacious belly. Having drunk too much wine, he was up- 
roariously funny in the part. After the plays and the supper, the 
guests danced till daylight to the music of Joseph Tosso (first 
violin), Morgan Neville (second violin), and John Douglass 
(cello).1° 


Tosso & Pius assisted traveling artists in concerts at the 
Bazaar, sometimes giving a ball after the concert. Whenever the 
newspapers stated that a visiting artist would be assisted by 
“Musical Professors and Amateurs of the city,” Tosso was usu- 
ally one of those “Professors.” Distinguished artists from [Europe 
and the leading theatres of the United States appeared there. 
Tosso took part in the programs of practically all the musical 
crganizations of the city. Tosso & Pius advertised that they had 
“the most splendid ballroom and the Most Classical Music for 
those refined amusements west of the mountains.” They smugly 
averred that they would, of course, be patronized by those “who 
know how to appreciate these important advantages &c &c.” '® 


Henry Guibert, who kept a dancing academy at the Cincin- 
nati Hotel, had an answer to that advertisement in the very same 
issue of the Gasette: 

“CLASSICAL MUSIC’—Parents and guardians of pupils under my 


tuition may be assured that no cther music has ever been performed in my 


15 Saturday Evening Chronicle, March 22, 1828; Family Scrapbook, 
1 Cincinnati Gazette, September 27, 1830, 
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academy, but the one generally adaptec and well calculated to give to the 
pupils a correct idea of keeping good time, as well as to improve them in 
the delightfui accomplishment derived from an easy and graceful deportment. 
Since Tosso and Guibert were married to sisters, the sisters 
I)’Arcambal, the little quarrel was soon patched up. <A few 
weeks later, Guibert & Tosso were advertising their new part- 
nership at the Bazaar. They gave their first cotillion party on 
lecember 7. 


Before the advertisement came out, however, Guibert & 
Tosso were busy with an important affair. That was the Lafay- 
ette Supper that celebrated the outcome of the “July Revolution” 
in Paris. The Lafayette (Masonic) Lodge of Cincinnati, of 
which General Lafayette was an honorary member, determined 
“to give some public demonstration of the gratification they felt 
at the prominent and efficient part taken by ‘the great Apostle 
of Liberty’ in the late glorious change in the French government.” 
They invited non-members to enter into the festivities with them 
and sent out invitations to distinguished men of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. 


At sunrise on the appointed day, November 25, 1830, twenty- 
one guns roared out a salute; at noon, thirteen guns, and at sun- 
down, twenty-four. At three o'clock in the afternoon, uniformed 
citizens “paraded in Broadway” and “made a very handsome 
display.” All day long the tricolor flag flew over the Bazaar, the 
“noble building” lately taken by Guibert & Tosso. At night “the 
most splendid supper ever seen in the Western country” was served 
under the direction of the proprietors of the Bazaar. About 125 
gentlemen assembled in the ballroom and adjourned to the bril- 
liantly illuminated Banquet Room at eight o'clock. The talents 
of those seated around the convivial board were exhibited in 
oratory and song. A band of music was in attendance through- 
out the evening, under the able direction of Tosso.'* Morgan 
Neville presided and Allison Owen was master of ceremonies. 


Morgan Neville in rounded periods praised Lafayette and 


17'‘The numbers played between toasts were the ‘“Marsellaise Hymn,” ‘Andante 
Movement,” ‘Hail Columbia,” ‘How Sleeps the Brave and Yankee Doodle as a 
Rondo” (probably a solo by Tosso), ‘‘Pleyel’s Hymn,” and “Slow Music.” Tosso fre- 
quently played his own arrangement of Pleyel’s Hymn and of Yankee Doodle. 
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prophesied that “the European poet’’ would some day be “descant- 
ing on the Patriot of the Grange” and would say that Lafayette 
imbibed his first lessons in the school of Washington. ‘Gentle- 
men,” he said, “I offer you a name dear to humanity, dear to 
benevolence, dear to every advocate of rational liberty—THE 


NAME OF LAFAYETTE.” '§ 


A list of supplies bought of J. Forbes by Joseph Tosso for 
the Lafayette supper is owned by a great-granddaughter of Tosso, 
Mrs. Frank Thompson of Cincinnati. It reads: 


Nov 22d 12 tb Havana Sugar 2.00 
1 tb ginger 25 
6 bottles capers 3.00 
6 “olives 3.) 
1 th mustard Ov) 
| th pepper 25 
12 bottles of cayenne pepper 2.00 
4 % olive oil 1.874 
1 box table salt 2 
1 gal vinegar 25 
234 tb loaf (sugar?) 1.65 
6 tb brown sugar 66 
14 = Java coffee 2.80 
Nov 24 411/16 loaf sugar 8.29 
| box Spanish Segars 1.04) 
1 bottle olive oil 625 
6 th Princes almond 1.874 
66 tb sperm candles @ 30c¢ and 
2 boxes @ 50c 20.30 
Total $56.57 


In the spring Henry Guibert decided to retire from the 
Bazaar. Some idea of the furnishings may be gleaned from the 
list of articles advertised for sale at auction at that time: one 
elegant pianoforte, one sideboard, carpets and rugs, looking- 
glasses, card tables, dining tables suitable for public purposes, 
breakfast tables, clothes presses, damask linen and cotton table- 
cioths and napkins, britannia ware, table and teaspoons, sugar 
tongs, one dozen table casters, 45 sets of knives and forks, and- 
irons, shovels and tongs and fenders, bronze lamps, plated can- 


1S Cincinnati Gazette, November 17, 30, 1830. 
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dlesticks, entry lamps, one wine safe, venetian blinds, curtains, 
cut glass, and a variety of kitchen utensils.‘1° The very next day 
a notice appeared in the Gazette that Guibert had decided not to 
withdraw from the Bazaar and would not sell the furniture. 
Guibert and Tosso continued giving their banquets and dancing 
parties. 


Tosso was a prominent figure in the Grand Concert given 
for the relief of the flood sufferers in February 1832. The pro- 
gram included Handel, Hadyn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Pucitta. 
Tosso played an air with variations, accompanied on the piano- 
forte by Edouard Loreilhe. Tickets sold for one dollar.?° 


In the spring of 1833 Tosso announced that he would 
give a benefit concert, the first in some years. The Gazette 
declared that few artists possessed higher claims on society 
than Tosso who in private life was most exemplary. As a 
musician Tosso stood unrivalled in the West and had few 
superiors anywhere. Madame Montagnier and Madame Mul- 
lon, local singers, and other amateurs would assist him. Mr. 
Young, late of the Royal Marine Band of England, would 
play the serpent, an instrument new to most Cincinnatians.”! 


According to the Cincinnati Mirror. and Ladies’ Parterre 
(March 16, 1833): 

A more brilliant audience, we presume, was never present at a Concert 
in this city, than that which filled the spacious ballroom of the Bazaar last 
week. Every one appeared gratified with the performances, and indeed we 
did not see how they could be otherwise, for “Masters struck the enchanting 
chords.” 

By December 1833 Guibert and Tosso had dissolved their 
business connection. Guibert formed a new partnership with 
Madame Blaique, dancing teacher from Kentucky. They 
opened their school on Front Street next door to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Exchange. Ten dollars a quarter they 
charged for instruction, the ladies under Madame Blaique, the 
gentlemen under Guibert.2* Tosso, now alone, gave a con- 


1® Tbid., March 11, 1831. 

* Tbid., February 23, 24, 1832. From notes collected by Harry R. Stevens. 
*t Ibid., March 7, 1833. 

“2 [bid., December 3, 1833. 
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cert and ball on the evening of December 4, assisted by 
amateur musicians. By the end of the month Tosso had a 
new partner, Mr. Winter, whom he had known at the theatre. 
It was not long before Madame Blaique went into business in 
the Bazaar for herself and engaged the cotillion band of 
Tosso & Winter to furnish the music for her assemblies.** 


A study of the newspapers shows Tosso to have been 
most generous in using his talent for the benefit of others. 
He assisted his fellow musicians in their benefit concerts and 
gave his services for practically every good cause. He played 
on district school programs, at church tea parties, for or- 
phanages, for distressed and disabled musicians, for suffering 
political refugees. During the Civil War he played for the 
benefit of wounded soldiers and their families, war widows, 
and orphans. He appeared in concert with many persons of 
note. Ina benefit concert for Thomas B. Hawkes, teacher of 
sacred music, in 1834, he led the orchestra that accompanied 
Miss Browne, sister of Mrs. Hemans, when she sang Mrs. 
Hemans’ celebrated song, “The Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers.” 


Tosso & Winter were not very prosperous for a time. 
The cholera epidemic undoubtedly affected their business. 
When they announced their closing cotillion party in April 
1834, they stated that as they had not received the encourage- 
ment expected, “no doubt in consequence of circumstances 
beyond their control,’ they humbly hoped that their “closing 
scene” would be distinguished by patronage sufficient to in- 
duce them to persevere in their “experiment.” ** The patron- 
age must have been eticouraging, for Tosso & Winter con- 
tinued in business. In the refreshment rooms on cold winter 
nights they served coffee, chocolate, and confectionery. 


In 1835 Tosso became president of the moribund Musical 
Fund Society. It had three objectives: to cultivate musical 
taste by encouraging and improving professional and amateur 
talent; to establish a musical academy; to relieve distressed 


°3 Tbid,, February 13, 1834. 
*4 Ibid., April 14, 1834. 
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musicians and, in case of death, to relieve their widows and 
children. There was money and social prestige back of the 
society but its board allowed it to languish and die in spite 
of Tosso’s heroic efforts.” 


Buckeye Balls were given annually in Cincinnati to com- 
memorate the settling of the Miami country. In April 1835 
such a ball was given at the Bazaar. The “divine music” was 
led on by flute and violin by performers (Tosso and Winter?) 
“among the most distinguished in the United States.” It was a 
brilliant assembly, but had all else been forgotten, “the music 
alone would have been a treat.” The “magnificent ballroom was 
brilliantly illuminated,” and ‘“‘most fresh-ventilated.” It was deco- 
rated everywhere 
fantastically by the fantastic taste of its builder; its dome immensely spa- 
cious ;—its floor seemingly riding upon elastic steel springs; and as it 
undulated beneath the fair forms of the dancers, it seemed to give addi- 
tional grace to their movements. 

The supper at the ball consisted of ice creams, blanc mange, and 
macaroni (macaroons ?).7° 


In October the Buckeyes of Hamilton, Ohio, celebrated the 
forty-fourth anniversary of Fort Hamilton. It was a big day of 
speechmaking and parading. In the afternoon there was a fine, 
large dinner with speeches, poems, music, and toasts; in the 
evening, a ball: The words, “Buckeye Ball,” were conspicuous 
on the wall in large letters made of buckeyes strung on a cord. 
Tosso may have directed the music for the ball, for at a late hour, 
after a “beautiful solo by Mr. Tosso, all retired to their respec- 
tive domiciles—The weary to sleep’—and the restive to dream.” 


By 1837 Tosso had a “Music & Fancy Store” at No. 54 
Lower Market, where he sold sheet music, musical instruments, 
and novelties.** Tosso & Winter, however, continued their dancing 
parties at the Bazaar. In 1838 J. D. Douglass came from New 
York and opened a manufactory of all kinds of musical instru- 
ments for both wholesale and retail trade. As to the excellence 


*5 Charles Cist, Cincinnati in 1841 (Cincinnati, 1841), 137. 
*6 Cincinnati Mirror, April 18, 1835. 

* Ibid., October 10, 1835. 

°8 Cincinnati Gazette, April 13 1837. 
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of his instruments, he referred his customers to Joseph Tosso. 
The next year Douglass and Tosso combined their stocks, adding 
pianofortes. They also published some popular music. 

Tosso & Winter's cotillion band continued to play for their 
own parties as well as those of Madame Blaique. When the 
Bazaar was sold to the Mechanics’ Institute in 1839, Tosso & 
Winter removed to Pearl Street where they opened the Cincin- 
nati Assembly Rooms. Their caterer was F. G. Ringgold, pro- 
prietor of the Refectory. 

During the forties Tosso’s band was employed in playing 
for balls given by military and civic organizations. Tosso in- 
variably was praised for his fine music and for his solo perform- 
ances. In January 1845 he assisted in a Grand Concert and 
Soiree given for the benefit of the Cincinnati Dispensary. Some 
of the gentlemen in the audience took their music with a soothing 
cud of tobacco. By the time the concert ended, the floor was 
liberally embellished with tobacco juice. At the Banner Pres- 
entation Ball of the Northern Fire Engine and Hose Company, 
the ladies showed marked improvement in dress, carriage, and 
manners. A reporter noted that they still liked fancy colors but 
that they dressed less gaudily than four years before. The be- 
havior of the gentlemen was commended, for they were “com- 
plaisant and attentive as a strict etiquette would require, but 
avoided, very justly, all apparent familiarity.” *° 

It was in the early forties that the drkansaw Traveler came 
into vogue. Robert Clarke, Cincinnati publisher, heard Tosso 
play it at Walker’s brew house in 1841 or 1842. Tosso told 
Richard Reynolds, his son-in-law, and two other close friends 
that he was the composer of the tune and the author of the 
dialogue. It would have been hard to convince Cincinnatians 
and old settlers along the Ohio River that Tosso was not the 
originator of Arkansaw Traveler. He was well known up and 
down the Ohio River as a concert player and as a player of 
dance music. Along the lower Mississippi the tune and dialogue 
were attributed to one Colonel Faulkner.*” 

aC Boe, "Oe toe Cosette, eran Yackvaiee ‘Tonvelen’ in Century Magua- 


zine, LI (1895-96), 707-712. This reference was brought to my attention by Harry R. 
Stevens. 
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Currier & Ives prints. From Century Magazine, LI, n. s. XXIX (1895-96), 710-711. 
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The Philharmonic Society gave its first concert at the Melo- 
deon on February 16, 1847. Tosso conducted the orchestra in 
Boieldieu’s Two Blind Mice of Toledo, played a violin obligato 
to a polonaise from Kreutzer’s Lodoiska and an introduction and 
variations of De Beriot’s /t is the Hour with full orchestra, and 
led the finale, the overture from Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro.™ 
This program shows Tosso at his best. 


At the opening of the Apollo Hall on September 14, 1848, 
Tosso and other artists of the city assisted Signor Natale Giam- 
boni of Havana in a vocal and instrumental concert. They com- 
peted that evening with Dempster, the popular Irish singer, whose 
rendition of the “Irish Emigrant’s Lament’ alone was considered 
worth more than the price of admission.**? A week later, at the 
Apollo, Tosso, Madame Werner, and Messrs. Runge, Churchill, 
and Pond gave “a variety of their most popular and choice songs, 
solos, duetts &c.’”’ The hall was filled early with “a highly fashion- 
able and brilliant audience.” Bright eyes sparkled and fair faces 
shone, contrasting finely with the “rich furniture and gorgeous 
trappings of the Hall.” The Dispatch (September 20, 1848) re- 
ported : 


It is unnecessary to speak of Tosso, or the manner in which he was 
received. Always inimitable wherever he goes, his fellow-citizens here at 
home know how to appreciate him, and never fail to award him a position 
high above all others. The old Cremona never talked more sweetly, or 
mingled fun and sentiment more effectively than last evening. 


In November Tosso and Pond assisted the Werners in con- 
cert. Madame Ablamowicz sang and Tosso played a De Beriot 
number. A few days later the same artists assisted Madame 
Ablamowicz in a concert of miscellaneous and sacred music at 
Masonic Hall. The Dispatch criticised Tosso and Werner 
sharply because they played the same solos they had played at the 
Werner concert. It was less excusable for Tosso, the critic said, 
because Tosso could have played even better De Beriot’s Number 
Five.** 


31 Program, in Library of the Historical and Philosophical Society at Cincinnati. 
82 Cincinnati Daily Dispatch, September 14, 1848. 
33 Ibid., November 7, 10, 18, 22, 24, 1848. 
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In December Tosso played at the Disabled Firemen’s Ball 
and at Mary Shaw Fogg’s benefit. At the Fogg concert Tosso 
played his arrangement of “Believe Me if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms” with violin accompaniment and one of his own 
compositions for the first time, an arrangement of the air and 
chorus from the opera Masaneillo. The inclement weather and 
horrible state of the streets made the audience a small one. A 
daily paper reported :** “Tosso played as only Tosso can play. 
Great favorite as he is, we fear this popular violinist will never 
be properly appreciated, even in this community, till he ‘hangs 
up de fiddle and de bow.’” 


At the Rovers Ball, February 15, 1849, Tosso led the band. 
The Dispatch again complimented Tosso, saying that he was with- 
out a rival as a violinist. His music together with the splendor of 
the decorations and the loveliness of the fair ones gliding through 
the mazes of the dance, “gave the scene a tone of enchantment 
perfectly Elisian [sic].” 


On February 16, 1849, Zachary Taylor arrived in Cincinnati 
on his way to his inaugural. The artillery boomed a welcome. 
The firemen made a handsome appearance in their uniforms as 
they formed a line on either side of Broadway. The street and 
landing were thronged, and every window was a frame for fair 
faces. A mounted escort cleared the way for General Taylor’s 
carriage drawn by a splendid pair of bays. In spite of the severe 
cold, the General rode bareheaded—the cheering for “Old Rough 
and Ready” was loud and long. 


In the evening the newly formed Light Guard gave a ball— 
one of the finest affairs ever given in Cincinnati—at Armory Hall 
on Court Street. The best cotillion band was organized and put 
under the direction of “that prince of fiddlers and good fellows, 
the inimitable Tosso.” At half past eight General Taylor was 
announced. He seemed much touched by the attentions showered 
upon him. After circling the hall, he was led to a seat, where 
he was surrounded by about a hundred beautiful ladies, “each the 
possessor of a pair of pretty lips which they were anxious to press 


‘4 Thid., December 12, 1848. 
%5 Tbid., February 17, 1849. 
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to the cheek of the war-worn veteran—a liberty which he was 
no ways reluctant to grant. Some, not content with kissing him, 
clipped off large portions of his hair to retain as keepsakes.” * 


Tosso started the year of 1850 by playing at a concert given 
by himself and Felix Simon. An original composition, “Musical 
Challenge,’ was played on this program, a number that Simon 
and Tosso frequently played in response to public demand. The 
next year, he and Simon featured a duet they called “The Friend- 
ships.” 


In the early 1850’s Tosso appeared at several mammoth or 
grand prize concerts. The best artists of the city furnished the 
music. A promoter managed the affair, and crowds were lured by 
an imposing list of prizes. Tosso went to Louisville, Kentucky, 
and to Dayton, Ohio, to play in such concerts, besides those at 
which he assisted in Cincinnati. 


At one of these concerts at the Masonic Hall in Cincinnati, 
a $450 rosewood piano was offered as the grand prize. Fine gold 
jewelry, articles of silver, an accordion, a citron-wood guitar, 
Jenny Lind’s portrait in a gilt frame, a six-octave melodeon 
piano, were among the lesser prizes offered, the prizes totaling 
$765 in value, a very liberal estimate, no doubt. The artists were 
expected to draw a fashionable audience. That there might be no 
disorder when the prizes were drawn, police officers were engaged 
for the evening.*® The Grand Art Union concerts offered prizes 
equally fabulous. Tosso and the leading musicians of Cincinnati 
took part in those also. Sometimes, “by particular request and 
desire,” Tosso “executed his celebrated and unrivalled piece called 
the ‘Arkansaw Traveler’ with recitation and variations.’’** 


Early in May 1850 the Burnet House was opened with a 
grand soiree. According to the Gazette, the house was “furnished 
throughout in a style of magnificence which compared well with 
the pretensions of the great Hotel of the West, if not of the 
great Hotel of the World.” The dancing was under the direction 
of the fashionable dancing teacher, Monsieur Ernst, a graduate 





* Cincinnati Gazette, January 29, and February 4, 1851, November 22, 1854. 
83 Thid., February 8, 1851. 
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of the Grand Opera of the Paris National Academy. Monsieur 
and Madame Ernst went to Paris every summer to bring back 
the newest dances and ballroom music. Tosso led the orchestra 
on this brilliant occasion. One of the pieces played that night 
was the “Burnet House Polka,” composed by A. Mine and 
published by Felix Simon of Cincinnati. The supper was re- 
ported a very recherché affair. Fashionable folk came from dis- 
tant towns in Kentucky and Ohio to the opening of this elegant 
house. 


Later in the summer Tosso made news in the Cincinnati Dis- 
patch (August 7, 1850), when young Walter Anderson, lithog- 
rapher, made “an admirable portrait of Tosso, the Violinist,” from 
a daguerreotype by Faris. The likeness was taken when “this 
favorite of everybody” was wearing “his regular ‘Arkansaw 
Traveler’ expression.” 


Tosso emerged from his retirement as a major concert violin- 
ist when Ole Bull came to this country. Once Tosso appeared 
at the Philadelphia Academy of Music on the very same evening 
that Ole Bull was playing in that city. The two violinists vied 
with each other to see who could have the largest and most 
fashionable audiences. Seats for their concerts sold at exorbitant 
prices weeks in advance." 


In January 1862 Tosso went to Charleston, Virginia, to play 
in concert with Livanosky, a celebrated violinist of the time. Their 
duets were something to hear. Tosso’s “exquisite touch” and the 
“faultless sweep of his bow” caused an enthusiastic reporter to 
exclaim, “May he live forever!” ** 


Tosso was a favorite with the Cincinnati Sketch Club which 
flourished in the 1860's. At the meetings, in private homes, 
Tosso played his violin; Werner, the piano; T. Lindsay exhibited 
his pictures; T. Buchanan Read read his own poems and showed 
his pictures. All forms of skill in art, literature, and music were 
represented in the Sketch Club. One member, Dr. Hamlen, laid 
aside his invention, the corrugated fiddle, to invent a cannon for 





*S Musical Visitor, August 1878, quoted in Cincinnati Enquirer, August 11, 1879. 
*” Family Scrapbook. 
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use in the Civil War. After he finished his cannon, he completed 
his fiddle. At a meeting of the Sketch Club the doctor brought 
out his fiddle and Tosso played it. Tosso topped off the evening 
by playing on his own violin a stirring arrangement of Yankee 
Doodle. 


Scattered references in the press and a few old programs 
still m existence prove that Tosso did his part during the Civil 
War. He played at benefit concerts for the Great Western Sani- 
tary Fair in Cincinnati. For the benefit of the same organization, 
in 1863, he assisted Madame Anna Bishop and her troupe in a 
concert at the Covington, Kentucky, courthouse. *° 


Tosso’s band was still in demand in 1863. At a pioneer 
picnic at Ludlow’s Grove (Cumminsville) in the summer, health- 
ful plays, swinging, and dancing were the order of the day. 
Tosso’s band furnished “inspiring music.” The high point of the 
day, however, for old and young, was Tosso’s “recitative and 
musical melange of the Arkansaw Traveler.” * 


On June 6, 1867, the Cincinnati Philharmonic Society ap- 
peared in concert in Oxford, Ohio. The Miami Student reported 
that the society was assisted by “the great American Violinist, 
Tosso,” that seldom had the students of Miami University heard 
“so pleasant an entertainment.’”’ The audience was smaller than 
“the excellence of the concert deserved and the high reputation 
of the Society merited.” The “Cradle Song” was rendered with 
“exquisite taste” by Miss Mary Daniels, satisfying “the critical 
taste of the audience.” Miss Wilkinson’s solo was beautiful, her 
“finely modulated voice” filling “every nook and cranny in the 
church with its sweet and tender music.” S. E. Levassor, in a 
piano solo, “chained the attention of all by the rendition of the 
‘Storm.’” But Tosso brought down the house, round after round 
of applause following the rendition of his “New Way of Giving 
Music Lessons” and the famous “Arkansaw Traveler.” 


A concert on November 24, 1869, turned out to be “a very 
recherché affair.” Janotta, one of Cincinnati’s foremost musi- 


4° Cincinnati Commercial, December 22, 1863. 
#1 Tbid., July 30, 1863. 
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cians, featured Tosso in the third of a series of symphonic con- 
certs. The orchestra of thirty members failed to appear for 
various reasons, but a number of soloists made the concert a very 
good one. After the fifth number, 


the door opened, and an old favorite made his appearance. It was Tosso, 
who came with feeble step, carrying the king of instruments under his arm. 
As soon as he came upon the stage the audience broke out into applause 
and at the close of Le Tremolo he received an enthusiastic encore, which 
was only quieted after he had performed a solo . . . without the aid of an 
accompaniment.@ 


In the seventies Joseph Tosso lived quietly in his little 
home, “Rose Cottage,’ at Latonia Springs, with his daughter, 
Louise. Occasionally he attended a concert. At Madame Essi- 
poff’s concert in January 1877, Tosso was one of the most inter- 
ested listeners. The Cincinnati Enquirer (January 29, 1877) 
noted that Tosso was one of the greatest violinists that ever ap- 
peared in any country, that, by his residence in Cincinnati, he 
was among the first to give Cincinnati a reputation as a musical 
center. 


Sometimes Tosso attended a pioneer celebration, where he 
delighted his old friends with his violin. In the summer of 1874 
he played at such a gathering at Yeatman’s Farm. The Cincinnati 
Commercial (May 7) commented: 


Even that veteran violinist, Professor Tosso, after having been tried 
and found not wanting, in almost every civilized country, including “Ar- 
kansaw” .. . is especially anxious to please his old friends, Farmers 
Yeatman and L’Hommedieu, who heard him perform early in this century. 


When Tosso was seventy-five years old, he gave a concert at 
Dayton, Kentucky. Here he played the overture “to Tancredi 
accompanied by Mrs. Emily Brutton whose fine piano playing 
was a feature of the evening.” Professor Tosso pleased his audi- 
ence with “those charming bits of musical improvisation,” “A 
New Way to Give Music Lessons” and “Arkansaw Traveler,” 
with all “the spirit and comic power characteristic of his best 
days.” Tosso announced the opening of a new musical academy 


42 Cincinnati Gazette, November 24, 1869. Reference found in notes of Harry 
R. Stevens. 
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at Dayton, he to be one of the teachers.** In the same year, 1877, 
Tosso appeared in concert a few times in Cincinnati. 


At Rose Cottage, Tosso’s seventy-seventh birthday was cele- 
brated in August 1879. Friends and relatives delighted to honor 
“one of the finest violinists in America.” Tosso played his be- 
loved Amati, which 
spoke volumes of the most pathetic poetry to the souls of the silent listeners. 
Alas, that we could not crystallize forever these beautiful drops of divine 
melody as they fell from the now quivering fingertips of the aged virtuoso. 
So rhapsodized the Cincinnati Enquirer. Thousands had sat un- 
der the spell of Tosso’s magic bow during the years of his long 
residence in Cincinnati. Now he was seven years past man’s 
allotted span, almost blind, but fastidious in dress and manner, 
as beautiful in spirit as ever. The guests promenaded under the 
trees, and gathered around the aged musician to hear his remi- 
niscences of early days. A musical program was given in which 
Tosso participated. The evening ended with a dance. The sup- 
per was prepared by Tosso’s daughter, Louise, and served under 
the orchard trees. 


At one of the many birthday parties given for him in his old 
age, Tosso told of a ball he had given at the old Cincinnati Hotel. 
Seventeen bachelors had paid him a hundred dollars to give a ball 
for five hundred guests, an affair which would pay off their social 
obligations. He related how he had bought twenty gallons of 
golden sherry at five dollars a gallon, ten dozen bottles of cham- 
pagne at seventeen dollars a basket, and three dozen cans of 
oysters at a dollar a can, with everything else in proportion. 
“Now,” he sighed, “they have only rolled bread and coffee at 
balls.” He reminisced appreciatively of a St. George dinner with 
three hundred guests and Caledonian dinners where fine wine 
flowed freely. 

A long poem was written by L. F. Waring, describing an 
unusual experience of Tosso’s in an early day. On a steamboat, 
in the midst of a solo, “Robin Adair,” the boiler “burst asunder.” 
Two stanzas refer to the Arkansas Traveler: ** 





43 Cincinnati Commercial, October 17, 1877. 
44**4 Romance Founded on Facts. Professor Tosso on the Steam Boat, Blue 
Ridge.” A copy of this poem is in the possession of Mrs. Frank Thompson, Cincinnati. 
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Through Arkansas he travelled, 
And gained the highest glory, 
From all who had the pleasure 
Of listening to his story. 


And to this day he tells 

The same diverting tale, 

Which brings him much applause 

And never does it fail. 
Many years after this thrilling incident took place, Tosso was 
playing concerts in Kentucky. There he met a man who told him 
the story of a violinist who was hurled from a boat with a violin 
in his hand. Imagine the man’s surprise when Tosso said that he 
was the hero of that tale. 


Tosso liked to tell, with a chuckle, of a concert he gave in 
Virginia, where a stranger asked him if he could play “Nelly 
Gray” and “The Rose Tree in Full Bearing.” Tosso played them 
and received for his kindness a twenty-dollar bill. 


In the eighties an occasional benefit concert was given for 
the aging maestro. One such concert was given in Newport, 
Kentucky, on August 25, 1880, at Oddfellows’ Hall. When 
Tosso appeared, the applause was deafening. Even the windows 
rattled. His rendition of Ernst’s “Elegie” moved a critic to 
write: 

Its sweet sad cadences filtered through the air as pure as angel voices. 
The calm repose and upturned eye of the old musical hero . . . produced a 
powerful effect upon the audience and a pin could have been heard to drop 
from the initial to the last tone that died away into nothingness. 

Then came the two rollicking favorites—“A New Way to Give 
Music Lessons” and, as the finale, “The Arkansaw Traveler, a 
Musical Anecdote or Mr. T’s Adventures in Texas.”’ The Gasette 
noted that the “Arkansaw Traveler” was the original creation of 
Professor Tosso and that he was the only real “Arkansaw Trav- 
eler,” with a style as “inimitable as that of Jefferson in ‘Rip Van 


Winkle.’ " * 


At the age of eighty-one, Tosso toured Ohio with the Cin- 





45 Cincinnati Gazette, August 25, 1880. Arkansas is sometimes spelled with a 
and sometimes with an ‘‘s’”. The author spells it according to the reference used. 
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‘cinnati Concert Company under the management of Louis Ballen- 
burg. The members of the company were J. Tosso and H. Ben- 
jamin, violinists; Carrie Bellows, pianist; Herr Bellstedt, cor- 
netist; L. Ballenburg, flutist; and Belle Wells, soprano.** 


A grand testimonial concert was given for Tosso on June 
12, 1885, at Smith & Nixon’s Hall on West Fourth Street, ten- 
dered by Cincinnati, Covington, and Newport. The outstanding 
artists of the three towns took part. The concert was a flattering 
testimonial to “one of the pioneers of music in this country.” 
Tosso, though a little stooped with the weight of years, looked 
vigorous and full of life. The audience was made up of men and 
women from all ranks in society, a cosmopolitan audience come 
to honor the genius of old age. According to the Commercial 


Gazette (June 13, 1885), Tosso and his violin had never tran- 
scended the musical progress of the age; he had kept pace exactly 
with the musical cultivation of the country. 


Had he been fortunate enough to be on the Wild West train, which 
bore Thomas and his Wagnerian singers and orchestra over the plains, 
there would have been no difficulty or antipathy experienced on his part to 
play the “Arkansaw Traveler” to the cowboys, he would have done so to 
an uncultivated audience with the same inimitable grace as to the cultivated 
audience which greeted him last night in a hall which was too small to hold 
those who had come to hear him. Prof. Tosso might have been, with the 
exuberance of his talent, a classic violinist: it was within his nature to 
choose the ways of a popular virtuoso. ... He never courted the classic 
halls of fame; he won over the hearts of the people. ... As an embodi- 
ment of the stage of cultivation in American music, the “Arkansaw Trav- 
eler,” as interpreted with sandwiched dialogue by the venerable Tosso, will 
long remain the landmark and monument with the masses of the people. 


During the intermission a poem was read by Professor Ven- 
able of the Chickering Institute. The artist Webber had com- 
posed it for the occasion. As encores Tosso played a few popular 
airs, among them “The Last Rose of Summer” with variations. 
The charm of his playing was irresistible. The finale was “An 
old friend from Arkansaw comes in to tell his experience in 
Texas.” The sponsors of the concert were among the most 





46 Church’s Musical Visitor (Cincinnati), January 1, 1883. Belle Wells was a 
graduate of Oxtord Female College (Oxford, Ohio), and had been trained by the 
beloved and eminent teacher, Karl Merz. 
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prominent citizens of Cincinnati and the neighboring towns of 
Covington and Newport.* 


Joseph Tosso possessed many noble traits of character. The 
soul of him was simple and innocent, as limpid and sweet, as 
happy and gay as his music. His private life was an inspiration, 
so gentle and good was he. He was what the poet Dryden called 
one of God Almighty’s gentlemen. This courtly gentleman and 
hero of romance, said William Henry Venable, was “a living 
poem and novel.” 


Tosso became a naturalized citizen of the United States in 
1840. Some time during his long residence in Cincinnati, he left 
the Catholic Church to become a Presbyterian and a Mason. 


Almost up to the time of his death Tosso went about playing 
his beloved Amati, reciting with waggish glee the Arkansaw Trav- 
eler. Only a month before he died, he assisted Madame Abla- 
mowicz, an old friend and sometime music teacher in Cincinnati, 
in two concerts at the Melodeon. 


In 1866 Tosso removed from Rose Cottage at Latonia 
Springs to Covington. There he spent his last days. He was 
never ill. There was only a diminution of energy, a gradual 
loosening of the tie that held him to Earth. Early in the morning 
of January 6, 1887, this grand old man passed into Eternity as 
gently as a babe hushed to sleep in its mother’s arms. A morning 
paper carried the headlines: ‘“‘Drawn His Last Bow. Tosso and 
his Arkansaw Traveler Have Gone to their Rest.” ** 


John P. Foote, John G. Worthington, George Graham, C. Stetson, Lowell 
Fletcher, Thomas R. Elliott, Joseph Pierce, Joseph H. Cromwell, John D. Jones, S. L. 
Hamlen, A. B. Coleman, Wm. W. Fosdick, Paul Anderson, T. S. Goodman, O. M. 
Mitchell, J. L. Ross, Robert Hosea, James C. Hall, Edmund Dexter, L. A. Pratt, L. 
Worthington, W. M. Wiswell, E. McElvery, James H. Beard (artist). 

S Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, January 7, 1887. 
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APPENDIX 


The “Arkansas Traveler” as printed on the back of a concert 
program of the 1860’s reads as follows: 


In the earlier days of the Territory of Arkansas, when the settlements 
were few and far between, an adventurous traveler from one of the old 
States, while traversing the swamps of that portion of country gets lost on 
a cold and rainy day in the autumn of the year. After wandering till eve- 
ning, and despairing of finding a habitation, while searching for a place to 
camp, he strikes a trail, which seems to lead somewhere, and also hears in 
that direction the noise of a fiddle. Accordingly, he takes the trail, and 
soon discovers ahead of him, rising above the timber, a light column of 
smoke, which he knows comes from the cabin of a squatter. As he ap- 
proaches he finds it to be a log cabin, ten logs high and about ten feet 
square, one side being roofed. He also sees the proprietor, seated on an 
old whisky barrel near the door, sheltered by a few boards which project 
from the eaves, playing a tune, on an old fiddle. After surveying the habi- 
tation and surroundings and the cotton-head children, the traveler sides up 
to see if he can get lodging, when the following dialogue ensues. 


The Hoosier still continues to play the same part over and over again, 
only stopping to give short, indifferent replies to the traveler’s queries. 

Traveler.—‘‘Good evening, sir.” 

Squatter.—“How d’ye do, sir.” 

Traveler.—“Can I get to stay all night with you?” 

Squatter.—‘‘No, sir.” 

Traveler.—‘“Can’t you give me a glass of something to drink? I’m 
very wet and cold.” 

Squatter—“I drank the last drop this morning.” 

Traveler.—“I am very hungry, ain’t had a thing to eat today. Will 
you let me have something to eat?” 

Squatter.—“Haven’t a darned thing in the house.” 

Traveler.—“Then, can’t you give my horse something to eat?” 

Squatter.—“Got nothin’ to feed him on.” 

Traveler.—‘How far is it to the next house?” 

Squatter.—"Stranger, I don’t know. I’ve never been there.” 

Traveler.—“Well, where does this road go to?” 

Squatter.—"‘It’s never been anywhere since I lived here. It’s always 
here in the morning when I get up.” ‘ 

Traveler—‘“As I am not likely to get to any other house tonight, 
can’t you let me sleep in yours, and I’ll tie my horse to a tree and do with- 
out anything to eat and drink.” 

Squatter—‘“My house leaks. There be only one dry spot in it, and 
me and Sal sleep on that.” 
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Traveler.—‘Why don’t you finish covering your house, and stop the 
leaks ?” 

Squatter.—“It’s raining.” 

Traveler—‘Well, why don't you do it when it is not raining ?” 

Squatter.—‘‘It don’t leak then.” 

Traveler._—““Well, as you have nothing to eat or drink in your house, 
and nothing alive about your place but children, how do you do here 
anyhow ?” 

Squatter.—"*Putty well, I thank you. How d’ye do yourself?” 

Traveler.—(After trying in vain all sorts of ways to extract some 
satisfactory information from him.) “My friend, why don’t you play the 
whole of that tune?” 

Squatter.—(He has heard it in New Orleans for the first time.) “I 
did not know there was any more to it. Can you play the fiddle, stranger ?” 

Traveler.—‘“I play a little sometimes.” 

Squatter—“You don’t look much like a fiddler,” (handing him the 
fiddle). “Will you play the balance of that tune?” The traveler gets down 
and plays the tune. 

Squatter.—‘‘Stranger, come in. Take half a dozen chairs and sit down. 
Sal, go around into the holler where I killed that buck this morning, cut 
off some of the best pieces, and fetch it in, and cook it for me and this 
gentleman directly. Raise up the board under the head of the bed afore 
you go, and get the old black jug I hid from Dick, and give us some whisky. 
I know there’s some left yet. Dick, carry the gentleman’s horse round to 
the shed, and you will find some fodder and corn there. Give him as much 
as he can eat. Darn me, stranger, if you can’t stay as long as you please. 
I will give you something to eat and drink. Hurry, old woman. If you 
can’t find the butcher knife, take the cob-handle or granny’s knife. Play 
away, stranger, you shall sleep on the dry spot tonight.” 

After about two hours’ fiddling, and some conversation, in which the 
squatter shows his characteristics, the stranger retires to the dry spot. 

















THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN OHIO PRIOR TO THE 
CIVIL WAR 


by Roperr LESLiz JONEs 


Professor of History, Marietta College 


The beginnings of the dairy industry in what is now Ohio date 
from the third quarter of the eighteenth century. By the period 
of the French and Indian War, Indians like the Shawnee, the 
Wyandots, and the Mingoes had cattle, which they came inte 
possession of in some cases perhaps by purchase or gift in the 
Detroit settlement, but which they ordinarily obtained through 
raiding the frontier clearances of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
Certainly by the early 1770’s most of the Indians of Ohio had 
cattle. At that time the Reverend David Jones noticed that the 
Shawnee near Paint Creek were well supplied with them, as were 
the Shawnee and Delaware of the upper Muskingum Valley.? In 
1772 there was an important addition, for in that year the Mora- 
vian missionaries brought into the Christian Delaware settlement 
at Schoenbrunn 71 cattle. These were of the distinctive breed 
introduced into New Amsterdam by the Dutch more than a cen- 
tury earlier, and were to transmit to their descendants in Tus- 
carawas County their proclivity to be spotted brown and black.* 

1781, when they were forced to move to Upper Sandusky, 
the Moravian Delawares had more than 100 cattle, chiefly milch 
cows.* They and the other Indians kept milch cows because they 
were very fond of milk and butter. However, they did not pro- 
vide any store of winter fodder for their cattle, but left them to 

1 Beverley W. Bond, Jr., ed., ‘‘The Captivity of Charles Stuart, 1755-57,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XII (1926-27), 59f., 81; Franklin B. Hough, 
ed., The Journals of Major Robert Rogers (Albany, 1883), 200; Robert Rogers, A 


Concise Account of North America; Containing a Description of the Several British 
Colonies on That Continent (London, 1765), 9. 


* David Jones, A Journal of Two Visits Made to Some Nations of Indians on 
the West Side of the River Ohio, in the Years 1772 and 1773 (New York, 1865), 
37, S7. 

3 J. B. Mansfield, History of Tuscarawas County, Ohio (Chicago, 1884), 400. 


4 John Heckewelder, A Narrative of the Missions of the United Brethren among 
the Delaware and Mohegan Indians (Philadelphia, 1820), 281. 
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range through the woods, where, fortunately, there was usually 
enough grass to enable the animals, or at least the hardier ones 
among them, to maintain a starving existence till spring.® 


For a while dairying among the first white settlers of the 
future Ohio was not much more significant than it had been 
among the Indians. The pioneers at Marietta began with a very 
limited supply of cattle. In June 1788 there were only three yoke 
of oxen in the settlement,® but that there was even this many was 
really a considerable achievement for the days when cattle had to 
be brought down the Ohio in flatboats. It was difficult to get 
cattle into the boats, and, when they were let ashore, as was nec- 
essary sometimes, they often became ungovernable, and led their 
owners a wild chase before they could be rounded up and once 
again put on board.’ When they arrived, and were turned out 
o pasture, they were liable to be killed or stolen by the Indians. 
The scarcity which resulted from these factors meant that for 
many years there was a fairly continuous demand for cattle, espe- 
cially milch cows. This demand, like that of the garrisons for 
fresh beef, was satisfied, beginning in 1790, by importations of 
droves from the vicinity of Clarksburg, Virginia, 80 miles away.® 
In the Miami Valley cattle were obtained mostly from Kentucky.* 
At a later date many of the cattle of the pioneer Western Reserve 
were purchased in the Finger Lake country of New York and 
driven along the shores of Lake Ontario and Lake Erie to their 
destination, each animal carrying pork, flour, blankets, or imple- 
ments on its back.'® Subsequent settlers coming in from the east 

r AL B. Hulbert and W. N. Schwarze, eds., “David Zeisberger’s History of the 


Northern American Indians,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Quar- 
terly, XIX (1910), 14, 45. 


®R. S. Edes and W. M. Darlington, eds., Journal and Letters of Col. John May, 
of Boston, Relative to Two Journeys to the Ohio Country in 1788 and ’89 (Cincin- 
nati, 1873), 

7 See the experiences described in “Journal of General Butler,’ in Neville B. 
Craig, ed., The Olden Time, I] (1847), 438, 454, 458, 460. 

‘Samuel P. Hildreth, Contributions to the Early History of the North-West. 
Including the Moravian Missions in Ohio (Cincinnati, 1864), 199-200; Samuel P. 
Hildreth, Pioneer History; Being an Account of the First Examinations of the Ohio 
Valley, and the Early Settlement of the Northwest Territory (Cincinnati, 1848), 300. 

* Beverley W. Bond, Jr., ed., ‘‘Memoirs of Benjamin Van Cleve,’’ in Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio Quarterly Publications, XVII (1922), 52-53; Ran 
dolph C. Downes, ‘‘Trade in Frontier Ohio,’’ in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XVI (1929-30), 474-475. 


10 Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (2 vols., Norwalk, Ohio, 1896), 
Il, 627; Charles Whittlesey, Early History of Cleveland, Ohio, Including Original 
Papers and Other —— Relating to the Adjacent Country (Cleveland, 1867), 227- 
229, 270, 296-297 
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or the south continually reinforced the existing stock in the west 
with the cattle they drove with them to their new homes.'! How- 
ever, even when the number of cattle became adequate, dairying 
in most of the new settlements languished. The frontiersmen 
found it burdensome to hunt their cows in order to milk them, 
and accordingly did so only once a day or even only four or five 
times a week.’* Moreover, especially in the autumn, it was dan- 
gerous to use the milk of cows pastured in wood lots or unculti- 
vated pastures, because the cows might acquire the “trembles” 
from eating a poisonous plant since identified as the white snake- 
root, and transmit the poison in their milk to humans, who there- 
upon suffered from “milk sickness.” This ailment in cows was 
particularly characteristic of the Virginia Military District and 
the region watered by the tributaries of the Miami and the Little 
Miami."* 


Despite the tendency throughout the new west to neglect 
dairying and emphasize other branches of farming, cheese making 
early developed as a specialized industry in parts of the Ohio 
country. This was to be attributed to the influence of New Eng- 
land immigrants. Shortly after 1796 A. W. Putnam, one of the 
pioneers of Belpre, had “a thriving dairy . . . composed of the 
cows raised from his father’s famous Harlem breed, and cele- 
brated for their rich milk.” '* This was but the first of many in 
that section of Washington County. At the beginning of the new 
century, Hildreth stated, ‘Belpre furnished more cheese for the 
down river trade than any other district west of the mountains,” 
the trading boats picking up the cheese at the doors of the dairies, 
and paying over a period of years sixteen cents a pound.’* The 
size of the dairies in this region may be taken as typified in an ad- 


11 Cf, Fortesque Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, through 
the States of Ohio and Kentucky (Pittsburgh, pe reprinted in R. G. Thwaites, ed., 
Early Western Travels (Cleveland, 1904-07), IV, 


1 Henry B. Fearon, Sketches of America: a Narrative of a Journey of Five 
Thousand Miles through the Eastern and Western States of America (2d ed., London, 
1818), 


8 Mad River Courant, quoted in Farmer’s Reporter and United States Agricul- 
turist (Cincinnati), 1 (1830-31), 55; Western Farmer and Gardener (Cincinnati), Il 
(1840-41), 167; “Diary of Aaron Miller,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, XXXIII (1924), 72. 


14Samuel P. Hildreth, Biographical and Historical Memoirs of the Early Pioneer 
Settlers of Ohio, with Narratives of Incidents and Occurrences in 1775 (Cincinnati, 
18 


a), Sve. 
‘ Hildreth, Pioneer History, 418. 
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vertisement offering for rent ‘‘a good dairy farm” near Marietta, 
with a stock of from sixteen to twenty cows.’® The cheese- 
making industry of the Western Reserve soon attained much 
greater importance and reputation than that of Washington 
County. Apparently the first Western Reserve cheese exported 
was a lot of 800 pounds sold by George Stillson of Boardman, a 
community south of Youngstown, at Pittsburgh in 1803. His 
product was evidently so much superior to that previously offered 
there that buyers bid up to 37% cents a pound for the last of it, 
whereas he had commenced selling for less than seventeen cents." 
Other “Connecticut” farmers of the Western Reserve followed 
Stillson to the new market, and soon (1807) established a repu- 
tation at Pittsburgh for supplying “cheese not inferior to Eng- 
lish.”?* On the eve of the War of 1812 Hudson, Summit 
County, had dairymen whose cheese was specially quoted in the 
Cleveland market and who were exporting small quantities down 
the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans.’® 


After 1815 the Western Reserve became more and more the 
distinctive “cheesedom” of Ohio and, for that matter, of the 
entire western country. Though the cheese of Washington 
County remained in demand for the down river trade till the 
1830's, its manufacture gradually became a sideline rather than 
a main industry for most of the farmers, who found fruit grow- 
ing, tobacco growing, or wool growing more profitable. By 1849 
much more cheese was being imported into the county than was 
being exported therefrom.*” In other parts of Ohio a great deal 
of cheese was produced in the aggregate, but usually only because 
the farmers had a surplus of milk after the calves were weaned. 
Wheat-growing farmers, such as those in Richland County and 
Stark County, imported most of what they consumed from the 


16 American Friend (Marietta), June 30, 1815. 

17 Qhio State Board Of Agriculture, Annual Report for the Year 1860 (Co- 
lumbus, 1861), Part Il, 446. Hereafter this authority is cited as Ohio Agricultural 
Report. 

1’ Cuming, Sketches of a Tour, 91. 

W John Melish, Travels through the United States of America in the Years 
1806 & 1807, and 1809, 1810 & 1811 (Philadelphia, 1818), 449, 455. 

2” John Delatield, A Brief Lh ey Description of the County of Wash- 
ington, in the State of Ohio (New York, 1834), 34; Frederick Hall, Letters from the 
East and from the West (Washington and Baltimore, c1840), 101; Marietta Gazette. 
November 8, 1834; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 216. 
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Western Reserve.*! One merchant in the village of Shelby, Rich- 
land County, sold forty tons of Western Reserve cheese at retail 
in a single year.** The only competition which at any time 
threatened the predominance of the Western Reserve dairymen 
came, beginning about 1834, from some “Yankees” on the Darby 
Plains west of Columbus. Though the cheese made in this small 
section of Franklin, Madison, and Pickaway counties had the 
advantage of propinquity to market at Cincinnati and was ad- 
mitted by Western Reserve dairymen to be the equal of their own 
in quality, it never became a real menace to the Western Reserve. 
The farmers of the upper Scioto Valley made such large profits 
from cattle grazing and cattle fattening that few among them paid 
much attention to dairying, and so only a relatively small amount 
of cheese was manufactured.”* 


The progress of the cheese industry in the Western Reserve 
after 1815 was steady rather than spectacular. Though by 1816 
the farmers of the Western Reserve had practically a monopoly 
of the cheese market at Pittsburgh,** they were forced by their 
own increased production to look farther afield. In 1820 Harvey 
Baldwin took a wagon load—less than a ton—of cheese from 
Aurora, Portage County, to Beaver Point, Pennsylvania, trans- 
ferred it to a small boat, peddled it at the towns along the Ohio 
as far down as Louisville, and made a satisfactory profit. His 
imitators found that the river market was somewhat disappoint- 
ing, presumably on account of the depression then prevailing 
throughout the West. Two of them in consequence started over- 
land from Louisville in 1826 with about thirty tons of Geauga 
County cheese. One of the pair ultimately disposed of his share 
in Alabama, and the other of his in Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina. By 1830 the Ohio Valley had sufficiently recovered from 
the depression so that one of these men had no difficulty in selling 
thirty tons of cheese in Cincinnati, Louisville, and Nashville. The 





21 ‘Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 362; Patent Office Report for 
1851, Senate Executive Document, 32 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 118, 381. 

*2 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1853, 652. 

28 Cincinnati Chronicle, quoted in Ohio Cultivator (Columbus), IV (1848), 77; 
Ohio Agricultural Report for 1847, 75; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 194: 
Pioneer and General History of Geauga County, with Sketches of Some of the 
Pioneers and Prominent Men (n.p., 1880), 

24 David Thomas, Travels through the Western Country in the Summer of 
1816 (Auburn, N. Y., 1819), 63. 
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result of the activities of these and other dealers was that, even 
before the Ohio Canal was completed in 1832, Cincinnati became 
the chief outlet for Western Reserve cheese.** With an assured 
ultimate market at every river town along the Ohio, the Missis- 
sippi, and their tributaries, and with nothing to fear from the 
cheese makers of New England and New York, the dairymen of 
the Western Reserve felt justified in expanding their production. 
In 1836 a single township in Trumbull County manufactured 150 
tons of cheese, and in 1837 a single township in Portage County, 
500 tons. About this time, too, a single farm in Cuyahoga County 
had the reputation of curing approximately five tons annually.** 


The period beginning in the early 1840’s and continuing to 
the outbreak of the Civil War was afterwards looked back upon 
as a golden age for the Western Reserve dairymen.** The most 
important factor contributing to the expansion which then took 
place was the development of new markets and the continued 
growth of old ones. One new market, which for a time promised 
greater success than it finally achieved, was in the British Isles. 
According to returns made to the House of Commons, there were 
15,154 hundredweight of American cheese imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1841, 14,098 hundredweight in 1842, 42,312 
hundredweight in 1843, and 53,115 hundredweight in 1844.°° The 
amount of this cheese which was the product of Ohio is not 
known. However, for reasons which will be pointed out here- 
inafter, Ohio cheese met British standards in neither style nor 
quality.** During the 1840’s and 1850’s Ohio cheese had an im- 
portant sliare of the market in Upper Canada on account of the 
emphasis most of the farmers there put on wheat growing.*® For 


°% Pioneer and General History of Geauga County, 29. 

*% The Hesperian: Or Western Monthly Magazine (Columbus), I (1838), 189. 

77 ‘Between 1840 and 1863 thousands of farms on the Western Reserve were 
purchased by young men on credit, and were paid for, in many instances, by pur- 
chasers who were not remarkable either for energy or economy. During those years 
families engaged in dairy husbandry could, without practicing painful economy, and 
with only ordinary industry, pursue the even tenor of their ways, content with old 
methods, with a practical certainty that each year would show at least a moderate 
balance of income over expenditure.”” Ohio Agricultural Report for 1890, 115 

*8 Patent Ofhice Report for 1845, Senate Executive Document, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 
No. 307, 325. 

2° Ohio Cultivator, VII (1851), 201. 

8° Journal and Transactions of the Board of Agriculture of Upper Canada for 
1855-6 (Toronto, 1856), 56, 263. Cf. also: “The demand for American cheese in 
Canada causes its production in such large amounts in Ohio.’’ Census of Canada 1851-2 
(Toronto, 1852), I, xxxvii. 
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a few years, beginning in 1849, large shipments of Western Re- 
serve cheese were made to California and even to China.*t On 
the whole, however, most Western Reserve cheese sought outlets 
in either the west or the east throughout the period. In Boston, 
New York, and other eastern centers it had to be sold in compe- 
tition with the cheese of Connecticut and upstate New York. 
Even when Western Reserve cheese was being sold in New York 
City, superior (“Hamburgh”) New York cheese was being im- 
ported into Ohio to satisfy consumers who did not favor the local 
variety.** 

The steady expansion of cheese dairying in the Western 
Reserve, especially the northeastern part of it, was the subject 
of frequent comment in the 1840’s and 1850’s. According to the 
records of the cheese dealers, in 1846 the dairymen of Portage 
County brought to market 800 tons, worth about $76,000, and in 
1847, over 1,000 tons, worth about $100,000, a 25 per cent increase 
in production. In 1848, 1,450 tons of cheese were exported from 
this county, an increase of about 45 per cent over 1847. In 1850 
the county exported 2,000 tons.** Other counties reported similar 
increases, and attributed them to better prices for cheese. “Cheese: 
the great staple of the county,’ wrote a Trumbull County corre- 
spondent in 1848, “has been made in greater quantities than in 
any former year.” ** “The amount of cheese produced in Ash- 
tabula County the present season,” according to a correspondent 
in an adjacent county at the same time, “will greatly exceed the 
amount of any former year. Many of our farmers, who have 
heretofore been engaged in other modes of Agriculture, have 
turned their attention wholly to the dairy business.” * The next 


year witnessed an expansion of cheese dairying in Ashtabula 
County estimated at fifty per cent over the level attained in 1848, 


and shane forth the comment that in Geauga County mixed 


31 es Reporter, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, V_ (1849), 198; Ashtabula 
Tele it’ — in Ohio Cultivator, VI (1850), 297; Cultivator (Albany, N 
7c < 1850), 315; Western Reserve Chronicle, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, Vii 
(18 SL 


82 Cleveland Herald, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, III (1847), 126. 


33 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1846, 59; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1847, 
3 Ohio ees Report for 1848, 96; "Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott 
og ), 340 
* Ohio Agricultural Report for 1848, 107. 
%5 Thid., 32. 
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farming was giving way entirely to dairying.** It was stated in 
1856 that the number of dairymen had doubled in eastern Cuya- 
hoga County within the space of two years on account of the 
great profits to be made in dairying.” The only interruption 
came with the Panic of 1857. It was then reported from Ash- 
tabula County that “the production of cheese has been equal to 
the average of good seasons, but the ‘times are out of joint’ so 
as to derange the market for this staple, and seriously lessen its 
value.” ** According to the federal census, the Western Reserve 
counties of Ashtabula, Cuyahoga, Geauga, Lorain, Portage, and 
Trumbull produced respectively 2,375,705, 1,433,727, 4,519,998, 
1,177,293, 4,064,351, and 5,201,951 pounds of cheese in 1860, 
while Ohio as a whole produced 21,618,893 pounds. It might be 
pointed out that no other western state had anything near the 
amount of cheese reported produced in the Western Reserve. 
Illinois, with 1,848,557 pounds, was the second largest producer.*® 


Several aspects of the cheese-making industry, especially dur- 
ing its years of rapid expansion on the Western Reserve, are 
worthy of particular consideration. There was no uniformity in 
the size of dairy farms, though there was a tendency for them to 
be larger in the 1840’s and 1850’s than they had been earlier. 
However, even at an early date, some were quite large. Thus, in 
Trumbull County in 1835, most of the dairy farms had from forty 
to 100 cows.*” At the end of the 1840's the increased demand for 
Western Reserve cheese brought about an increase in the size of 
the dairies. In Ashtabula County, for instance, it was stated in 
1849 that “where a few years ago two or three cows only were 
kept, the same occupants now number their 40, 50 and 60 cows.” *’ 
Though dairies of from forty to sixty cows seem to have been 
quite common in Ashtabula and Geauga counties, and parts of 





“ Conneaut Reporter, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, V (1849), 198; Ohio Agri- 
cultural Report for 1849, 102. 


7 Ohio Farmer (Cleveland), December 20, 1856, 201. 
* Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 237. 


® The Agriculture of the United States in 1860; Compiled from the Original 
Returns of the Eighth Census (Washington, 1864), Ixxxiii, 114, 118. 

* Samuel P. Hildreth, ‘Miscellaneous Observations Made during a Tour in 
May, 1835, to the Falls of the Cuyahoga, near Lake Erie,’’ in American Journal of 
Science and Arts (New Haven, Conn.), XXXI (1837), 24. 


"! Conneaut Reporter, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, V (1849), 198. 
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Portage County, there were few that were much larger. How- 
ever, in parts of Trumbull County there were at this time “dairies 
of more than 200 to 300 cows, and embracing every convenience 
and improvement that modern ingenuity has devised.” ** 


Western Reserve dairymen (like most others at the time) 
were of the opinion that it was cheaper to buy their cows than 
to raise them. Accordingly every spring many of them would 
travel into such near-by counties as Stark and Richland to buy 
cows. The “Yankees” considered themselves sharp bargainers, 
but apparently they were often taken in by the Pennsylvania 
farmers of the Backbone Counties.** Sometimes the dairymen of 
the Western Reserve even visited the Scioto Valley and the 
Miami Valley, purchasing “much on the plan which has been 
pursued in hiring the schoolmaster, that is, in regard to cheap- 
ness.” ** If the Western Reserve farmers were too busy to go 
on a cattle-buying expedition, they were ordinarily able to pur- 
chase cows out of droves brought into their communities by 
cattlemen from the more southerly and westerly parts of the 
State.** The practice of buying dairy cows from outside the 
Western Reserve continued beyond the period of the Civil War.*® 


As the dairymen typically considered that calves would not 
be worth the expense of raising to maturity, they “deaconed”’ 
them when they were a few days old, saving the skins and ren- 
net,*7 and either feeding the carcasses to the hogs or throwing 
them behind the fence for the crows. This slaughtering of calves 
was regarded as the most unpleasant part of the labor of the 
dairymen.** Tender-hearted individuals therefore no doubt felt 
themselves fortunate when they were able to sell some of the 


42 Ohio Cultivator, IV (1848), 109. 


43 [bid., VII (1851), 163; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1870, 490; Ohio Agri- 
cultural Report for 1893, 311. 


44 Ohio Cultivator, VIII (1852), 170. 

45 Ohio Farmer, February 6, 1858, 44. 

46 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1866, Part II, 174; Ohio Agricultural Report 
for 1870, 490; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1874, 467. 

47 Kor a method of preparing rennet, as used in Ashtabula County, see Ohio 
Agricultural Report for 1857, 157. 

48 Ohio Cultivator, VI (1850), 116. 
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young calves for vealing.*” As dairying operations in the Western 
Reserve were extended in the 1840’s and 1850’s, many of the 
calves of the dairymen were, however, kept till autumn, when 
they were bought up by dealers, who ultimately transferred them 
tc the beef-cattle raisers or fatteners of the Scioto Valley.*° Some 
of the calves, too, were raised to maturity on the farms where 
they were born, or on others in the vicinity, and, with the dis- 
carded dairy cows, therefore contributed to the maintenance of 
a sizable beef-cattle industry in the Western Reserve itself.*' 


In the dairies of the Western Reserve the “native” cattle 
were long given preference over improved breeds, because it was 
felt that they were better milkers, as well as being cheaper. A 
herd of native cows, bought at from $12 to $30 a head in the 
spring, would, it was believed, furnish several animals of superior 
milking qualities. These could be retained, while the inferior 
ones could be sold to drovers. Yet, in the absence of modern 
recording and testing, few farmers were really able to tell which 
of their cows were most profitable, and still less were they able 
to show any justification for their belief that improved cattle 
might prove second-rate milkers. It was therefore not till mid- 
century that Devon and Shorthorn grades began to be used to 
any extent in the dairies.** In any case the production of milk 
per cow was excessively small by modern standards. Typical 
estimates as to the amount of cheese made per cow in the late 
1840’s and early 1850’s ranged from 350 to 500 pounds, with 400 
pounds being regarded as more or less average, and being stated 


* A letter written from Twinsburg, Summit County, in 1858, says: ‘Most of 
the calves are disposed of as soon as possible after they are three days old, (the 
cow’s milk then being good,) and fortunately for dairy-men, but unfortunately (I 
would think) for those who eat them, there is a ready market. Men, who are called 
Jews, go from house to house with horse and wagon every week, during the calf 
season, and buy all they can find, paying from one to three dollars a piece, accord- 
ing to size and the number of hours they are old. These wagons, when loaded, 
leave town on the road that leads to Cleveland. Who eats the tender meat, or 
whether it has anything to do with city sausages, [I] can’t say.’’ Ohio Farmer, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1858, 44. 


50 Agriculture of the United States in 1860, cxxxiii-cxxxiv; Ohio Agricultural 
Report ~ 1866, Part H, 152. 


tie es H. Perkins], ‘Fifty Years of Ohio,” in North American Review, 
XLVI ad 38), 40; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1847, 23; Ohio Agricultural Report 
for 1848, 96; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 52, 204; Ohio Agricultural Report 
for 1850 (Scott ed.), 165; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1853, 559, 598. 

52 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1848, 32; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 


79-80; Ohio de WaT Report for 1851, 223; Western Reserve Farmer and Dairy- 
man ‘Jetferson), I (1852), 65. 
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moreover as the minimum amount necessary to assure profitable 
operation of a dairy.** 


Cheese dairying has been notoriously a branch of agriculture 
which involves long hours of labor through the season. Unfor- 
tunately, even in the Western Reserve, the various operations 
were frequently performed by those least fitted for their drudgery. 
In the large dairies men usually did the cheese making, but in 
the smaller ones, it was stated, “as a general rule cheese making 
and severe female labor are combined. Indeed the condition of 
women in dairies is frequently little better than servitude; and 
in too many instances this is the lot of the mistress of the fam- 
ily.” ** “When we take a look at the daily life of a dairy farm,” 
Anson Bartlett wrote at the end of the Civil War, “all wonder 
that the dairy farmer’s wife should become prematurely wrinkled, 
decrepit and old, ceases; and the wonder arises that any woman 
could be found who can endure so much as she actually does, even 
for a single season, to say nothing of a term of years, and retain 
even the semblance of health and strength.” ** The only alleviation 
seems to have been that in the Western Reserve, as in other parts 
of Ohio where the family was of New England extraction, the 
milking was done by the men and boys. However, even on the 
Western Reserve there were households in which young women 
milked eight or ten cows morning and night.** 


The cheese-making technique of the pioneers was an inheri- 
tance of literally centuries. Most cheese makers, male or female, 
were content to follow traditional procedure without attempting 
to improve on it. Yet there were a few dairymen who found it 
profitable to manufacture something better than “white-oak” 
cheese. Such a one was Elias Follett of Granville, who, while 


58 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1847, 89; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 
(Scott ed.), 267; Documents, Including Messages and Other Communications Made 
to the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, XVII, Part II (Columbus, 1853), No. 
5, 255-256. Hereafter this authority is cited as Ohio Legislative Documents. 

5 Ohio Cultivator, 1V (1848), 111. This condition was largely owing to 
the great difficulty which western farmers had in hiring girls to work in the dairy 
in what was regarded as a menial employment. Cf. James Flint, Letters from America, 
Containing Observations on the Climate and Agriculture of the Western States, the 
Manners of the People, the Prospects of Emigrants, &c. &c. (Edinburgh, 1822), in 
‘Lhwaites, Early Western Travels, IX, 122. 


5 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1865, Part II, 173. 


% Ohio Cultivator, IV (1848), 111; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1858, 304; 
Martin Welker, Farm Life in Central Ohio Sixty Years Ago (Cleveland, 1895), 51. 
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he obtained from eight to twelve cents for his ordinary cheese, 
was able to sell his “Pineapple” and his “Brandied” cheese for 
over eighteen cents.** Pineapple cheese was a variety, it might 
be noted, which was first manufactured in the United States at 
Goshen, Connecticut, in 1808.°° Evidently most Ohio cheese 
makers who attempted to manufacture it were less successful than 
ollett, for the Pineapple cheese of the State enjoyed none too 
good a reputation. “Heretofore,” according to one authority, 
“they have been made more to grace the table than to please the 
palate.” ** The ‘“Brandied” cheese of the average dairymen ap- 
pears to have been often enough simply spoiled cheese liberally 
saturated with brandy.*’ Some Swiss cheese was being made in 
Ohio prior to the Civil War, but its manufacture was confined 
to “German” settlers in Monroe and Tuscarawas counties and so 
Was quantitatively insignificant till the 1880’s."! 


The method of manufacturing ordinary cheese in the Western 
Reserve varied slightly with every dairy, but the common or 
“Yankee” method was more or less as follows: In the evening 


the milk was strained and “set” in clean tin pans over night. In 


the morning the cream was removed for use in butter making or 
cooking. The morning milk was then mixed with the skim milk, 
which had already been heated to about the same temperature as 
the fresh. Then rennet was added, with the result that in twenty 
or thirty minutes the milk was curdled. After the curd had stood 
a few minutes, it was cut, or rather broken, into cubes with a 
long wooden knife, and the whey allowed to separate. The next 
steps were cutting the curd again, dipping off a considerable part 
of the whey, ladling the curd into a cheese-basket with a strainer 
in it, and permitting or forcing the curd to drain. The next day 
the curd was chopped fine, permitted to harden somewhat, and 
scalded with hot whey. It was now ready for its final draining. 


537 Western Farmer and Gardener, III (1841-42), 116. 

58 Cultivator, quoted in Patent Office Report for 1845, Senate Executive Docu- 
ment, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 307, 989. 

5° Western Reserve Chronicle, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, VII (1851), 291. 
Occasionally, however, it met every expectation. For example 300 boxes sold at 
Boston in 1849 were highly approved. New England Farmer, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, 
V (1849), 55. 

60 Jhna ‘I. Frary, Ohio in Homespun and Calico (Richmond, Va., 1942), 129. 


*1 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1881, 256; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1886, 
356. 
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its salting, and its pressing. The cheese was pressed for an hour, 
then turned over and pressed again, this time overnight. Now a 
fine cheesecloth band was wrapped around it, and it might be 
pressed for another day or even longer. Then it was placed on 
a shelf, where it was turned every day and rubbed all over with 
melted butter, till such time as it was considered sufficiently cured 
for market.** 


In the late 1840's there was a craze for making large cheeses, 
that is, in excess of sixty pounds. The largest then produced in 
the State was manufactured by Elias Follett in 1847. It weighed 
‘,000 pounds, and sold at Cincinnati for $250."* Most of these 
large cheeses were only partially cured at the time they left the 
dairies, so that many of them decomposed even before they reached 
New York, and all but a few of the rest in the warehouses of 
either New York or Liverpool." During 1849 and 1850 the big 
cheeses were difficult to dispose of at five and a half cents a 
pound, whereas the small ones, of from ten to twenty pounds, 
were readily salable at nine cents and n‘ne and a half cents.’ In 
the 1850’s the largest cheeses manufactured appear to have 
weighed about 30 to 35 pounds. These went to the “cut trade,” 
that is, the eastern and southern groceries. The smaller cheeses 
were shipped either abroad or to the remoter parts of the United 
States."* 


Pioneer cheese making in the Western Reserve was carried 
on with makeshift accommodations for the cattle and a minimum 
of equipment. “As soon as a log-cabin was up,” writes the his- 
torian of Geauga County, “might often be seen a rail or pole, 
with one end under the lower log of the cabin, and lying across 
a rudely constructed cheese-hoop, with a weight attached to the 
outer end, sufficient to press the cheese.” ** In the early days 


*. This was a method used in Summit County. Ohio Cultivator, Il (1846), 29. 
It is practically the same as the prevailing method in Connecticut about 1800. Cf. 
Charles S$. Phelps, Rural Life in Litchfield County (Norfolk, Conn., 1917), 76-77. 
88 Cincinnati Chronicle, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, III (1847), 181. 
® Ashtabula Telegraph, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, VIII (1852), 193. 


65 Ashtabula Telegraph, quoted in Cultivator, n. s., VII (1850), 105; Ashtabula 
Telegraph, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, VI (1850), 297. 

"© Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 62; Western Reserve Chron- 
icle, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, VII (1851), 291; Ohio Cultivator, XIII (1857), 233; 
Cleveland Herald, cited in Country Gentleman (Albany, N. Y.), XIV (1859), 255. 

*? Pioneer and General History of Geauga County, 29. 
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cheese was made in such small quantities that a tub sufficed for 
a vat and a woodshed or loft was considered an adequate—if 
invariably foul smelling—place for curing.** During the late 
1840’s the dairymen of the eastern Western Reserve began to 
make important improvements in their working facilities. They 
began to build “milking barns,” which were long, narrow struc- 
tures with a feeding aisle down the center. The cattle were 
fastened in stanchions, and faced one another across the aisle. 
Overhead there was a small loft. Though these buildings were 
cold and drafty, they were an advance on the sheds which had 
preceded them.®® Beginning about the same time, the cows were 
better fed, for in addition to the grass of the pasture, they were 
now given whey and meal or shorts.’° Notable among the new 
contrivances which came into use in the dairies during this period 
was the thermometer.*! About a decade earlier, that is, even 
before 1840, patented cheese presses were fairly common in the 
Western Reserve. A popular kind, “Whipple’s Press,” was the 
same as that ordinarily sold in New England. Though it was 
priced at only seven dollars, it was infrequently encountered in 
other parts of Ohio.*? Another improvement was introduced into 
Geauga County in 1849, and into other parts of the Western 
Reserve then or shortly thereafter. This was a cheese vat or 
steamer, the essential principle of which was that the milk in the 
container was heated by a steam-pipe which could be moved back 
and forth through it.** In spite of the introduction of all these 
improvements, the dairy cheese of the Western Reserve never 
quite kept pace in quality with the best New York cheese.** 
There was another innovation, however, which seemed for a 
time to be the most important change of all. This was the coming 


® Ohio Agricultural Report for 1866, Part II, 171. 


® Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 51; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1893, 

312. 
7 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1847, 25. However, at their best the dairymen 

of the Western Reserve were years behind the Germans in the community at Zoar 

in the manner of caring for dairy cattle. For dairying among the Zoarites, see James 

S$. Buckingham, The Eastern and Western States of America (3 vols., London, cl841), 

Il, 293, and The Silk Culturist, quoted in Maine Farmer and Journal of the Useful 

Arts (Hallowell, Me.), V (1837-38), 187. 

71 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 51. 

72 Western Farmer and Gardener, II (1840-41), 91. 


78 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 62; Ohio Agricultural Report 
for 1865, Part Il, 171. 


4 Ibid., 171. 
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into operation, beginning in 1847, of cheese factories, or rather, 
of curd factories.** The first of these, an establishment at Hart- 
ford, Trumbull County, may possibly have been modeled on a curd 
factory which was mentioned in 1845 as being in operation at 
Goshen, Connecticut.’® By purchasing curds from the neighbor- 
ing farmers, the Hartford factory was able in 1847 to produce an 
average of 1,000 pounds of cheese a day. In 1849 other factories 
were opened at Richmond Center and Wayne, both in Ashtabula 
County. During 1850 and 1851 several others appeared in these 
two counties, as well as a few in Geauga and Portage counties. 
All of them made what was called “English Dairy” cheese, which 
for a time was more popular than the ordinary dairy cheese, as 
is attested by the fact that in 1850 the cheese manufactured’ in 
the factories of Geauga County sold at seven cents a pound, while 
dairy cheese from the near-by farms brought only four and a 
half cents.’ 


The system operated in this fashion: Some individual or 
firm erected a building and equipped it with the necessary ma- 
chinery. Then, in the spring, the owner contracted with the 
farmers within a radius of six or seven miles to furnish curd, 
which was to be prepared in accordance with specific instructions. 
Every weekday morning the farmers placed their unsalted curd in 
sacks, which were gathered by covered wagons, each of which 
had a route of from five to ten miles. One factory, that at Gus- 
tavus, Trumbull County, employed eight teams in thus collecting 
curd.’* As soon as the curd reached the factory, the workmen 
commenced the manufacturing process. <A visitor to the factory 
at Gustavus in 1850 thus described the procedure: 


The building in which the business is carried on is frame, and con- 
tains some two or three large rooms. The first one you enter contains the 


75 The Census of 1820 lists among the manufacturing establishments of Cham- 
paign County a “factory’’ producing cheese. It employed six persons, used 12,500 
gallons of milk, and had an output estimated as worth $1,190. Digest of Accounts of 
Manufacturing Establishments in the United States, and of Their Manufactures (Wash- 
ington, 1823), n.p. This was in all probability an ordinary dairy. 

7 For the Goshen factory, see Cultivator, quoted in Patent Office Report for 
1845, Senate Executive Document, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 307, 989. 

7% Ohio Agricultural Report for 1847, 92; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 
(Scott ed.), 165; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1865, Part II, 171; Conneaut Re- 
porter, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, V (1849), 198. 

783 Conneaut Reporter, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, V (1849), 198; Western Re- 
serve Chronicle, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, VII (1851), 291; Ohio Farmer, December 
5, 1856, 193. 
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machines for cutting curd, presses and other utensils, (the common screw 
press is the one used here,) and in one end of this room is a furnace, over 
which is a large tank of water for various purposes, and a kettle, in which 
is fixed a large pan, which is kept hot by the steam in the kettle. In this 
pan or vessel the grease is placed, from which the cheese, when taken from 
the press, are rubbed before being placed upon the shelves. Two men were 
engaged in this operation, while another marked them before undergoing 
the process. Several girls I was informed, were engaged in making sacks, 
in which all the cheese are encased. There were two large rooms where 
the cheese are placed upon shelves reaching from the bottom to the top of 
the building or room, and a richer sight I have seldom seen than was here 
presented. One of them contains as my informant told me, 6,000 cheese, 
while in the other there were between three and four thousand. In these 
rooms men are employed who turn the cheese every other day, to keep off 
mould, etc. until they are ready to be shipped. ... One hundred per day 
is the average manufacture of this mammoth cheesery, being the product 
from the milk of 500 cows.” 


It was stated in 1851 that the same factory made a daily average 
of 300 small cheeses, weighing in all 5,000 pounds, and depended 
on the milk of 2,500 cows.*° 


The system had obvious advantages. Though the farmers 
received only between three and four and a half or five cents 
a pound for the curd,*! they had none of the labor and responsi- 
bility of curing it or of marketing the final product. Theoretically, 
too, the large manufacturer should have been able to introduce 
economies into the process of curing, and to have a more uniform 
quality of cheese than could be expected in the individual dairies. 
Unfortunately there was one defect which he could not over- 
come. There were almost as many different grades of curd as 
there were farmers contracting to furnish it, and mismanage- 
ment in the early stages rendered impossible the making of good 
cheese later. Added to this defect was the fact that the demand 
for “English Dairy” cheese shortly fell off. By the end of 1851 
the factories found that the market for it was glutted and that 
they could not get as much for it as ordinary dairy cheese was 


7 Ohio Cultivator, VI (1850), 243-244. Another account of the same time 
states that this factory was then making from 100 to 120 cheeses a day, from the milk 
of 1,000 cows. Cultivator, n.s., VIL (1850), 315. 


8” Western Reserve Chronicle, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, VII (1851), 291. 


51 Conneaut Reporter, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, V (1849), 198; Ohio Farmer, 
December 5, 1856, 193; Ohio Cultivator, XIII (1857), 233. 
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bringing.** In the spring of 1852 most of the factories either 
closed or were about to close, and the sellers of curd were being 
forced to go back to the making of dairy cheese. In 1857 there 
was left apparently only a chain of four factories in the north- 
eastern corner of Trumbull County which made in all about 
250 tons of cheese.** In the autumn of 1859 it was reported 
that the curd factories “have all gone down, most of them ruin- 
ing their owners.” “* The consequence was that when the modern 
cheese-factory system was introduced into Ohio from New York 
in 1862, it was handicapped less by its novelty than by the re- 
mmembrance on the part of many dairymen of the failure of a 
few years before. 


As was the case with other staple products of Ohio, there 
developed from an early date a somewhat specialized marketing 
organization for cheese, though for many years after Ohio had 
a respectable output, it was not unusual for cheese to be trans- 
ported to a consuming center by its maker and there sold by him. 
As late as 1842 Elias Follett of Granville took a boat load of 
his own cheese and pork down the Ohio and the Mississippi.** 
Sometimes, as was true of most other commodities, the country 
storekeeper accepted small lots in trade. Between 1827 and 1842 
much Western Reserve cheese was taken in by country merchants 
in satisfaction of their store bills and shipped to New York. 
As late as 1850 the storekeepers were still commonly buying 
Western Reserve cheese for export, though probably in smaller 
quantities than earlier.“° However, even during the 1820’s, there 
appeared in the Western Reserve specialized dealers in cheese. 
These men, as has already been noticed, gathered cheese from the 
storekeepers and dairymen, and took it to the southern and east- 
ern markets. Around Youngstown in 1835 such traders were 
said to “contract with the farmers for their cheese before it is 


82 Cultivator, n.s., VIII (1851), 325-326; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 
(Scott ed.), 62; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1851, 222; Ohio Agricultural Report for 
1865, Part II, 171. 


88 Ashtabula Telegraph, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, VIII (1852), 164; Ohio 
Cultivator, XIII (1857), 233. 

54 Cleveland Herald, cited in Country Gentleman, XIV (1859), 255. 

86 Western Farmer and Gardener, Ill (1841-42), 116. 


86 Pioneer and General hooey <. eeetian County, 29; Ashtabula Telegraph, 
quoted in Cultivator, n.s., VII (1850), 
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made, stipulating a certain price to be paid on delivery, generally 
from six to seven cents per pound, at the door of the dairy, or at 
some adjacent store.” ** Till about 1843 cheese sent to the east- 
ern states, especially that forwarded by the country storekeepers, 
was often handled by ordinary commission agents as part of their 
general trade. After this date new commission houses came into 
existence to deal exclusively in cheese or in cheese and other 
dairy products. By 1848 there were several of these in both 
Boston and New York. <A single Boston commission firm sold 
1,000 ordinary cheeses from Ohio in 1849, as well as 300 boxes 
of Pineapple cheese.‘ 


The local dealers did not introduce as much system into the 
trade as might have been expected. The practice, almost univer- 
sal among them, of paying a uniform price for cheese regardless 
of quality made it difficult for careful dairymen to profit from 
their extra pains, and tended to bring the cheese, even of the 
Western Reserve, into disrepute in the east. It was not till about 
1850 that the dealers began to discriminate in their offers, and 
then they did so only because they found that they were losing 
money on the poorer grades of cheese they obtained and that 
the better farmers were marketing directly through commission 
men.“* Another difficulty arose in connection with a practice 
which became fairly widespread about 1850—that of making con- 
tracts whereby the dealer agreed to take from the farmer, at 
specified times throughout the season, all the cheese he had on 
his shelves which had been curing two weeks or more. If the 
dealer took the cheeses and continued the curing process, there 
were advantages in this plan, for he got a more uniform product, 
and the workers in the dairy were relieved of much heavy labor. 
Often, however, the dealer shipped the partially cured cheese to 
market immediately. Much of it spoiled in transit, with the 
result that the commission houses of Cincinnati sometimes refused 
to trade in cheese during the hot months.*° 


‘7 Hildreth, ‘‘Miscellaneous Observations Made during a Tour,’’ 24. 
“ Detroit Free Press, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, 1V (1848), 78; New England 
Farmer, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, V (1849), 55. 
* Ohio Agricultural Report for 1851, 221. 
” Ashtabula Sentinel, quoted in Western Agriculturist (Columbus), I (1851), 
156; Western Reserve Chronicle, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, VII (1851), 291; Ohio 
Cultivator, XI (1855), 217. 
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The second great branch of the dairy industry, butter mak- 
ing, though found on every farm from the days of earliest settle- 
ment, and being in the aggregate of more value than the cheese 
industry,*! attracted much less attention than the latter. This 
was doubtless partly because there was little about butter making 
in Ohio to distinguish it from butter making in any of the 
adjacent states and partly because there was not much concen- 
tration of production in special areas. While it is true that the 
leading butter counties were in the Western Reserve, owing to 
the fact that butter was made in the dairies there as a by-product 
‘of cheese making throughout the summer as well as after the 
cheese season ended in the autumn, their predominance over 
other counties was not marked. Thus, in 1860, of the five 
counties in Ohio which had a production exceeding 1,000,000 
pounds of butter—Cuyahoga with 1,162,665, Lorain with 1,243,- 
992, Portage with 1,437,556, Stark with 1,091,923, and Wayne 
with 1,169,581 °°—only the first three were in the Western Re- 
serve. It is worth pointing out, however, that Ohio made more 
butter in 1860 than any other state west of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Illinois, its nearest rival, produced 28,052,551 pounds. 
Only two western counties outside Ohio at that time produced 
as much as 1,000,000 pounds; they were Cook County, Illinois, 
and Oakland County, Michigan.’* 


As butter was an article of small bulk and weight in propor- ' 
tion to its value, it formed part of the cargo ordinarily carried 
down river on the flatboats to New Orleans at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century.** The same quality made it one of the 
few products of the farm which would bring cash in out-of-the- 


*1 In 1850 Ohio was credited with producing 34,449,379 pounds of butter and 
20,819,542 pounds of cheese, and in 1860 with 48,543,162 pounds of butter and 
21,618,893 pounds of cheese. Agriculture of the United States in 1860, 1xxxiii. In 
the early 1850’s butter ordinarily sold by the pound for about twice the price of 
cheese. Butter marketed in Mahoning County in 1850 brought from ten cents to 
twelve cents a pound as compared with five cents for cheese, and in Ashtabula County 
in 1852 and 1853 from twelve and a half cents to twenty cents as compared with 
from five cents to nine cents. Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 267; 
Ohio Legislative Documents, XVII, Part II (1853), No. 5, 255; ibid., XVIII, Part II 
(1854), No. 21, 517. 


*2 Agriculture of the United States in 1860, 114, 118. 
% Tbid., 32, 78, 186. 
®F, A. Michaux, Travels to the West of the Alleghany Mountains, in the 


States of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessea, and Back to Charleston by the Upper Caro- 
lines (London, 1805), in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, II, 191. 
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Way communities during the 1820’s and 1830's." By the 1840's 
butter became the chief medium of barter between the farmers’ 
wives and the traveling hucksters. Such men went through the 
country with a load of groceries, dry goods, and odds and ends, 
and took butter in exchange, usually allowing a cent or so more 
per pound than the storekeepers. They then sold it to the steam- 
boats on the Ohio, or at river towns such as Portsmouth or Cin- 
cinnati.*® 


Some of the butter made in Ohio was first class. This was 
true especially of that brought to market by the Amish people 
in Tuscarawas ** and other counties. However, the farmers of 
Pennsylvania origin had in general a good reputation as butter 
makers. Those in Stark County, and doubtless most of the others, 
proceeded in this manner: 


Our best butter-makers have what we call a “spring-house”—a small 

building of stone or brick, with large shallow troughs, through which run 
streams of spring-water. After milking and straining, the pans or crocks 
of new milk are placed in these water-troughs, and the cream soon rises 
to the top. The barrel churn is the kind in general use here. To preserve 
butter in warm weather for a week, it must be worked over until the milk 
is all expelled; to preserve it for winter use, it may be packed in stone 
jars, containing about 20 pounds each, with | puund pulverized rock salt. 
pound loaf sugar, and % ounce saltpetre. The crock or jar should 
then be covered, first, with a clean white cloth, and then with drilling 
or heavy muslin, dipped into a preparation of melted tallow and beeswax, 
and bound round tight with wire, to exclude the air, and then deposited in the 
spring-house for winter use.” 
Butter manufactured in this careful fashion never lacked a market. 
Thus there were farmers in Muskingum County about 1850 who 
had come originally from Bucks County, Pennsylvania, whose 
butter went to supply a private clientele in Philadelphia.” 


Ohio butter in general was, however, very poor. One dealer 


8D). Grithths, Two Years’ Residence in the New Settlements of Ohio, North 
America: With Directions to Emigrants (London, 1835), 74. 

% Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 109, 234, 397; Ohio Agri- 
cultural Report for 1853, 554. 

% Ohio Agricultural Report for 1855, 213. 

® Patent Office Report for 1852, Senate Executive Document, 32 Cong., 2 
Sess., No. 55, Part II, 257. In the late 1840’s there was a great rage for patent 
18493 —_ of which were inferior even to the old dash variety. Ohio Cultivator, V 

49), 17. 

” Patent Office Report for 1851, Senate Executive Document, 32 Cong., 1 Sess.. 

No. 118, 400. 
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wrote in 1845: “I have had occasion to examine a good deal of 
Ohio butter, in that State, and at various points out of it. I am 
sorry to say that I have found it uniform in only one particular, 
and that was bad.” *°° Again, of something over 6,000,000 pounds 
of butter from Ohio received at Buffalo during 1849, it was stated 
that “‘a very small proportion . .. ranked as prime; far the greater 
proportion only as grease butter.”'"' One reason for the infer:or- 
ity was the small-scale and slovenly method of manufacture. On 
the typical wheat, wool, livestock, or general farm, butter was 
commonly made from the milk of a few cows, partly to satisfy 
the needs of the family and partly to provide pin money. The 
farm wives knew nothing of the chemical and mechanical prin- 
ciples involved in butter making, and if they had, would have 
been indifferent to applying them, for the peddlers and _ store- 
keepers seldom discriminated in price between good and poor 
samples. Ohio farmers were, of course, reluctant to admit that 
the prevailing methods of working butter were defective, so they 
claimed that the reason their butter was inferior to that of Orange 
County, New York, was that the grass of Ohio was different 
from that of New York, or else that the common Syracuse or 
Onondaga salt sold in the west was not so well suited for butter 
making as West India salt.1°* A second and no less important 
reason for the inferiority of Ohio butter lay in careless handling 
by the storekeepers and the peddlers. The butter made by the 
farm wives, it was afterwards stated only too truthfully, “was 
taken in by storekeepers for merchandise, thrown in an old box 
or barrel, the best assorted over and sold at cost to the few who 
were compelled to buy, and the balance, after being tossed around 
for perhaps months, during which all the noxious gasses of the 
cellar penetrated it through and through, was packed up and sent 
to market, and then perhaps tossed about one or two months 
longer, and at last sold only to those who could only buy cheap 
butter, or else it was traded to the lard and tallow chandlers.” 1°* 
It is no wonder then, that as late as 1858, the best butter of Ohio 


1 Ohio Cultivator, 1 (1845), 22. 
10 Jhid., VI (1850), 180. 


102 Thid., 1V (1848), 93; Western Agriculturist, 1 (1851), 339; Ohio Agricul- 
tural Report for 1855, 256. 
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to find its way into ordinary trade channels ranked “about with 
the second and third grades” of the butter of New York.’ 


Bad as Ohio butter was, it was no worse than that of other 
parts of the western country nor than that of most of the east, 
and therefore it could always be sold somewhere. Till the end 
of the 1840’s the chief outlets were in the east and the south. 
It was stated in 1851, for example, that for several years past, 
a large proportion of the butter of Portage County had been 
bought up by one New Orleans dealer.’ The gold rush resulted 
in the opening for a time of an important market in California. 
This was partly because little butter had ever been made by the 
Mexican inhabitants, and that little was dirty grey in color and 
disagreeable in flavor,’°° but mostly because the demands of the 
forty-niners and their successors vastly exceeded any thereto- 
fore known. Large amounts of butter were being exported from 
Ohio by 1852, to sell in some cases for as much as $1.50 a 
pound.’ One New York dealer announced in 1852 that he 
intended to buy butter to the amount of 405,000 pounds at his 
three agencies in Ohio, 230,coo pounds at Salem, 125,000 pounds 
at Wooster, and 50,000 pounds at Circleville, to repack it, and 
to ship it to San Francisco.’** It was stated in 1858 that butter 
from the Western Reserve “has been largely shipped to Califor- 
nia.” °° By this date, however, California was becoming in- 
creasingly independent of outside dairy supplies, so that Ohio 
butter was again being marketed mostly through its old eastern 
and southern channels. 


Owing to the general increase in the consumption of butter 
which occurred throughout the nation in the late 1840’s and the 
1850’s, butter was in greater demand in Ohio than it had been 
earlier. The coming of the railroads fostered this demand in 





1% Ohio Agricultural Report for 1858, 299. 
1% Ohio Legislative Documents, XVI, Part II (1852), No. 2, 552. 


106 Alexander Forbes, California: A History of Upper and Lower California from 
Their First Discovery to the Present Time, Comprising an Account of the Climate, Soil, 
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regions which formerly had been isolated too much to engage in 
the industry to any extent, as, for example, Preble County.?!° 
It was reported from Portage County at the end of 1852 that 
“butter buyers have been so numerous the past season, that we 
find it impossible to ascertain the amount of butter exported.” 1? 
The expansion in the production of butter which in consequence 
took place between the census of 1850 and that of 18601!? was 
not, however, a phenomenon peculiar to Ohio, but was character- 
istic of most of the other states. The tendency to shift from 
cheese making to butter making, noticed in Mahoning County as 
early as 1850,''* was likewise universal.''* 


The third branch of the dairy industry—that of furnishing 
fluid milk to urban consumers—was insignificant in comparison 
with cheese making and butter making prior to the Civil War. 
However, in the late 1840’s raw-milk dairying was taking on 
local importance in the vicinity of Cincinnati and Cleveland. 
When the Little Miami Railroad came into operation, milk was 
shipped to the Cincinnati market from Warren County and even 
from Clark County; but until long after the Civil War at least 
ninety per cent of the dairies supplying Cincinnati were located in 
Hamilton County, just as those supplying Cleveland were almost 
entirely in Cuyahoga County.''* It is scarcely necessary to men 
tion that the need for sanitary handling of the milk was seldom 
recognized and that the day of regulation and inspection was still 





in the future. 


The dairy industry in its several branches was so firmly 
established in Ohio by the outbreak of the Civil War that the 
introduction of the “Herkimer County factory system” of cheese 
making developed in upstate New York into Geauga County in 
the spring of 1862 and into other parts of the Western Reserve 





1° Ohio Legislative Documents, XVIII, Part If (1854), No. 21, 649. 

111 Thid., XVII, Part II (1853), No. 5, 437. 

N2 See above, note 91. 

™3 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 267. 

114 Kor these general developments in the dairy industry, see Percy W. Bidwell 
and John I. Falconer, kd of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860 
(Washington, 1925), 429 


15 Ohio peiampeane" Report for 1849, 65, 79, 213; Ohio Agricultural Report 
for 3°30 271; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1879, 268; Ohio Agricultural Report for 
1883, 306. 
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shortly thereafter involved no radical alteration in the farm 
economy of the State.''® Subsequent innovations, such as the 
creamery method of butter making, similarly caused no furor in 
Ohio. Technological improvements were welcomed and adopted, 
it is true, but in an old dairying region they lacked the revolu- 
tionary implications they possessed in wheat-sick Iowa or Wis- 
consin or Upper Canada. By merely keeping abreast of changes 
in the industry, the sons and successors of the pioneer dairymen 
maintained the position of Ohio as one of the leading dairy states 
till the end of the century.'” 


116 Kor the intraduction of the New York factory system into the Western Re- 
serve, see Ohio Agricultural Report for 1865, Part II, 171-174. 


117 Jn 1900 Ohio ranked sixth among the states in the farm value of its dairy 
produce. It was credited with $25,383,627, New York with $55,474,155, Pennsyl- 
vania with $35,860,110, Illinois with $29,638,619, Iowa with $27,516,870, and Wis- 
consin with $26,779,721. Twelfth Census of the United States, Taken in the Year 
1900 (Washington, 1902), V, Agriculture, Part I, clxviii. 





BEGINNINGS OF THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 
IN OHIO 


by Wivpur H. SieBert 


Professor Emeritus of History, Ohio State University 


The presence of fugitive slaves in Ohio was evidently one 
of the reasons for the enactment of the Black Laws by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in January 1804. These laws provided that any 
one harboring or secreting such “objectionable” intruders, or 
obstructing their owners in retaking them should be fined from 
$10 to $50 for each offense. It was also provided that the claim- 
ant, on making satisfactory proof of ownership of a slave before 
a magistrate within Ohio, would be entitled to a warrant direct- 
ing the sheriff or constable to arrest and deliver the runaway 
to the claimant. Any person attempting to kidnap or remove a 
Negro from the State without proving title to the property was 
liable, on conviction, to a fine of $1,000, one half for the State 
and the other for the informer, the kidnaper being liable also to a 
damage suit by the party injured. 


This act was followed by another in January 1807, which 
was reenacted and reprinted in 1811, 1816, 1824, and 1831, re- 
quiring in addition that no Negro or mulatto should be permitted 
te migrate into and settle within Ohio without giving, within 
twenty days, a bond of $500, with two competent sureties, to 
guarantee his good behavior and to pay for his support if unable 
to support himself. Any person employing, harboring, or con- 
cealing a mulatto or Negro contrary to the provisions of this act 
should forfeit not more than $100, one half for the informer and 
the other for the use of the poor of the township where he resided. 
These laws were not repealed until February 10, 1849.' 

It seems that the first authenticated capture and release of a 


1 Ohio Laws, I, 63-66, reprinted in O. L., VIII, 489-492; Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, Collections, Publication No. 101 (Cleveland, 1920), 55-56, 
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fugitive slave in Ohio occurred in the opening year of the War 
of 1812. In that year Canada gained a prominence that recom- 
mended it to the slaves yearning for a land of liberty. Many 
of their young masters took part in military campaigns extending 
to the Great Lakes, which imparted some geographical ideas to 
the Negroes watching the departure of the uniformed whites. 
Doubtless some of those canny and adventurous slaves trailed 
behind along northward lines of march, easily eluding the atten- 
tion of people deeply interested in military matters. 


However one such pilgrim. was captured at Delaware, Ohio, 
in 1812. His hands were tied together and a rope connected him 
with his captor on horseback, behind whom he walked or ran as 
they moved south on the road to Worthington. Some time before 
the rider and his captive arrived in the village, word was brought 
of their approach, and Colonel James Kilbourne, the founder 
and justice of the peace of the village, suggested that the fugitive 
be released. Villagers gathered while the Colonel halted the rider 
and talked to him. Suddenly a man ran from a neighboring 
building with a butcher knife and cut the captive’s cords. The 
justice gave the parties a hearing and decided that the Negro was 
free. 


Worthington was then a supply depot for United States 
troops at Sandusky. From Worthington government wagons were 
frequently moving war materials northward. The Negro was 
placed in one of these wagons and sent towards Lake Erie. The 
claimant quickly mounted his horse and galloped south to Frank- 
linton for a warrant to recover the freed Negro. Upon his return 
the latter was brought from up the road, another hearing was held, 
the Negro was again released and bundled into a government 
wagon for the trip to Sandusky.* 


The late Colonel James Kilbourne, of Columbus, Ohio, grand- 
son of the founder of Worthington, had not heard of the above 
incident. He stated, however, that his grandfather was “active 
in assisting fugitive slaves on their way to Canada,” and that 


2 Letter from. Robert McCrory, Marysville, Ohio, September 30, 1898, telling 
the story told him by Richard Dixon, a very early settler. 
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they were concealed at times in his house in Worthington.* This 
village is about ten miles north of Columbus, in approximately the 
geographical center of the State. 


Southern soldiers returning to Kentucky and Virginia from 
the War of 1812 carried back the news of an alien land beyond 
the Great Lakes. Many of the slaves were eager but unpretend- 
ing listeners to such talk and picked up more information about 
Canada as opportunity offered. They learned to know the north 
star as marking the cardinal direction they should take in their 
flight, making their plans accordingly. As early as 1815 many 
fugitives began to traverse the Western Reserve to reach focal 
points for crossing Lake Erie, being directed and assisted by 
antislavery friends.* 


The next earliest Underground activities in Ohio, revealed 
by research and correspondence with abolitionists and their kin- 
dred, were those of Isaac Mullin and his son, Job, a mile north 
of Springboro, close to the north boundary of Warren County. 
Springboro was a Quaker neighborhood. The Mullins settled 
there in 1802, when there were only three other families living 
within ten miles of them. They raised ten children, Job being 
born in January 1806. By 1816 the Mullins were aiding fugitive 
slaves. Neighbors thus engaged then and later were Jonah D. 
Thomas, Samuel Potts, Jonathan Wright, Jesse Wilson, Job Carr, 
and Joseph Evans. In 1821, at the age of fifteen years, Job 
Mullin was sent at night on horseback down to the village to 
fetch a runaway slave. During the next year Job learned to 
weave and turned out homespun for most of the family clothing 
for several years. At one time in the loft over his loom room six 
fugitives were secreted for a fortnight—a man, his wife, and 
their children. Sometimes they were noisy until Job silenced 
them by pounding on the floor with a cane when he saw someone 
approaching. Isaac Mullin harbored other fugitives at various 
times, and so did Job and his wife in their separate home from 
1829 on. 


% Letter from Col. Kilbourne, Columbus, Ohio, August 22, 1898. 


4Henry Wilson, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power (3 vols., 
Boston, 1822-77), II, 63. 
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The wayfarers were sent or brought to the Springboro neigh- 
borhood from Shaker Village, nine miles directly south and five 
miles west of Lebanon. Job also knew of Waynesville, ten miles 
east of Springboro, as an Underground center. Achilles Pugh 
was an operator there. Probably it received its early passenger's 
also from Shaker Village. The crossing of the Ohio River was 
made thirty miles to the south, from which the trail led up to the 
west central part of Warren County. 


R. G. Corwin, long a resident of Lebanon, first aided run- 
aways at his father’s about 1829, but was sure that the secret 
work had been going on long before. He said it had gradually 
increased until 1840, continuing at a maximum thereafter.® 


By 1816 slaves were escaping across the Ohio River near 
North Bend, fourteen miles west of Cincinnati. Their course of 
travel followed streams northward where practicable, across five 
counties and northeast through Auglaize County near the Shawnee 
village where Wapakoneta now stands. They continued on up to 
Oque-no-sie’s town on the Blanchard River, in Putnam County, 
where the village of Ottawa is, thence somewhat east of north to 
the grand rapids of the Maumee, where that river could be forded 
most of the year, and through the Ottawa village of Chief Kin- 
je-i-no, where the red men were friendly to the fugitives. 


Befriending these seekers of freedom was practiced also 
by the Howard family on the Maumee. They had anchored their 
schooner near the picketed walls of old Fort Meigs in the summer 
of 1821 and remained there through the winter a year and a half 
later. They then removed to Grand Rapids, where Edward How- 
ard, the head of the family, built their cabin on the south side 
of the Maumee, opposite Kin-je-i-no’s village. There the How- 
ards lived with their young son, D. W. H. His only playmates 
were the Indian children, and from his sixth to his tenth year 
he attended the Indian Mission School, eight miles below his 
home. 


Edward Howard hid fugitive slaves in the dense, swampy 


5 Letter from W. H. Newport, Springboro, Ohio, September 16, 1895, for his 
father-in-law, Job Mullin. 


“Letter from R. G. Corwin, Lebanon, Ohio, September 11, 1895. 
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forest near his cabin. When they were in camp. or were ready 
to move towards Canada, Mrs. Howard supplied them generously 
with corn bread, boiled venison, and pork. They were guided 
along the course of the Maumee by Howard and his son. 


An Indian friend divulged to the Howards that a party of 
their runaways in the woods was being watched by spies for the 
slave hunter Richardson, a Kentuckian, who lived at Roche De 
Boeuf (Standing Rock) ten miles below the rapids. The usual 
trail for such travelers passed three miles west of Richardson’s. 
Hoping to elude pursuit Howard and his boy led their party 
three miles east of the Kentuckian’s lair, then back into the trail, 
leaving an armed guard in ambush to shoot a horse of the pur- 
suers, if necessary, and bring up the rear. After the Howards 
and their party had advanced several miles, they heard the beat 
of horses’ hoofs behind them. Then the sharp crack of a rifle 
echoed through the dark forest, and a wounded animal pitched 
to the ground. That shot had the double effect of causing the 
immediate retreat of the pursuers and hastening forward the 
fugitives and their conductors.’ 


In 1815 Benjamin Lundy organized the first antislavery 
society at St. Clairsville, Belmont County, about sixteen miles 
southwest of Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson County, where, in 1821, he 
established the first abolition paper ever published in the United 
States. Those agencies spread their leaven in that region. Both 
Mt. Pleasant and its northern neighbor, Smithfield, were Quaker 
settlements where fugitive slaves were welcomed, harbored, and 


moved on towards the King’s Dominion as early as 1816 and 
1817. 


The indications are that Benjamin H. Ladd was a pioneer 
befriender of fleeing slaves at Smithfield, where he had settled 
in 1814, and that the Quaker merchant, Finley B. McGrew, played 
a similar role at Mt. Pleasant, the large, dark cellar of his store 
providing temporary lodgings for a succession of many runaways. 
The towns named are only six or seven miles west of the Vir- 
ginia panhandle and about ten miles northwest of Wheeling, from 








7 Letter from Hon. D. W. H. Howard, Wauseon, Ohio, August 22, 1894; 
Toledo Bee, August 18, 1894. 
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which slaves at first occasionally took refuge with Jefferson 
County friends. As the number of fugitives increased year by 
year, series of “liberty-lovers,” living at distances of from five 
to twenty-five miles apart, united to secrete and care for the 
homeless Negroes and forward them to the next station.* 


By 1817 Kentucky masters were protesting over the escape of 
their slaves into Ohio and neighboring free states, bewailing the 
fact that they could recover but few. These complaints were 
embodied in resolutions of their legislature, transmitted that year 
by their governor, charging the free states with failing to enact 
and enforce laws for the more effectual reclamation of fugitive 
slaves. In October 1817 Governor Thomas Worthington of Ohio 
defended conditions under his jurisdiction by replying that the 
fugitive act was fully executed, that the writ of habeas corpus 
often protected alleged runaways, and that proofs frequently were 
found to be defective.® 


Nevertheless Ohio was infested with slave hunters who were 
so unprincipled that they kidnaped free persons of color and sold 
them into slavery. Wherever possible these manstealers avoided 
appearing before a magistrate to prove property and got away 
with their victims. This was already easier in general than to 
recover hidden passengers of the Underground Railroad, or to 
take them by violence from their defenders. Furthermore sales 
of kidnaped Negroes were far more remunerative than rewards 
for reclaimed fugitives. 


The Ohio legislature would not tolerate kidnaping and passed 
an act on January 25, 1819, requiring that the culprit be taken 
before a judge of the circuit or district court, or a justice of 
the peace, in the county where he had been seized. On conviction 
the kidnaper was to be confined in the state penitentiary at hard 
labor for from one to ten years at the court’s discretion. This 
law was re-enacted and reprinted in 1824 and 1831.'° 


’ Ohio State fogenioned and Historical Quarterly, VI (1898), 274-275, 293; 
conversation with J. C. McGrew, Columbus, Ohio, August, 1895; J. A. Caldwell, 
History of Belmont and Jefferson Counties, Ohio (Wheeling, 1880), 534-535. 

® Western Reserve Historical Society, Collections, Publication No. 101 (CCleve- 
land, 1920), 73, 74. 

 Tbhid, 
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Brown County is the third county facing the Ohio River 
from the western boundary of the State. Villages of the county's 
southern expanse soon became the seats of Presbyterian congre- 
gations and pastors, a considerable part of whom had withdrawn 
from the slave states out of disgust with the “peculiar institution.” 
Ripley, on the river, was one of these. It was a convenient place 
te cross, having Negro as well as white townsmen who would 
help seekers after freedom. 


This clandestine aid evidently began not long after the close 
ot the War of 1812. Theodore Collins informed the writer that 
his family settled at Ripley in 1813 and engaged in Underground 
work from its beginning. They had to be very sly to keep the 


proslavery element from discovering how they operated. Collins’ 
sons took his horses from the stable for riding northwards with 
the runaways.”! 


When the Rev. John Rankin assumed charge of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ripley, on January 2, 1822, the antislavery 
movement in Ohio was near its birth and the Underground road 
of Brown County found a vigorous promoter. In 1823 Rankin 
erected a house on Front Street, where he and his family lived 
for several years. In 1824 he published his “Letters on Slavery,” 
advocating immediate abolition, in a local newspaper, The Castt- 
gator. They aroused the consciences of many persons through- 
out the countryside to the point that they began secreting fugitives 
temporarily and supplying their needs until they could be safely 
conveyed or directed to the next station.'* 


Meanwhile, in 1820, two settlements of freed slaves were 
established in Brown County, one three miles from Georgetown 
and nine miles north of the Ohio River, and the other three miles 
east of where Sardinia was laid out. The one nearer the river 
quickly began to attract runaways from the other side to the 
obscurity of its numerous hiding places. However the freedmen 
were timid about harboring such guests and were glad to run them 


1 Conversation with Mr. Collins, Ripley, Ohio, April 12, 1892. 
12 Letter from Dr. Isaac M. Beck, Sardinia, Ohio, December 14, 1892. 
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ten miles northeast to secure the better protection afforded by the 
white abolitionists of Sardinia. 


In 1826 and 1828 Rankin’s Letters were issued in book form 
aid circulated widely. They spread the talk about the antislavery 
men at Ripley and vicinity until slaves in actual or contemplated 
flight knew they had good friends across the river. Both Rankin 
and Dr. Alexander Campbell, living in the heart of the village, 
certainly aided such slaves as came to them, but the former un- 
consciously expanded his services to the northbound travelers to 
wholesale proportions, in 1828, by removing with his family into 
the new brick house on the crest of the hill overlooking the town. 
Their habitation now stood in plain view of observers on the 
Kentucky shore who had humane reasons for locating the place. 
Candle lights at the gable windows were pointed out at night to 
eager slaves during thirty-five years to direct them to a safe 
haven. Rankin’s frequent absence establishing new churches or 
lecturing against slavery did not interrupt their reception. They 
were welcomed and fed by Mrs. Rankin, whose six sons knew 
good places, both indoors and out, to hide them, and when and 
how to take them to the next station. Their first trips were made 
to Sardinia, a distance of twenty-one miles, where they probably 
delivered their charges to one of the Pettijohn brothers, who lived 
near the village. They soon shortened their journey up the road 
to six miles, that is, to the village of Red Oak.'* 


When Ripley College was founded by citizens of the town 
about 1830, Rankin became its president and students were at- 
tracted from far and near. Among the subjects they were taught 
was the doctrine of human liberty which not a few of them put 
into practice by “carrying the war into Africa.” The students 
found frequent nocturnal opportunities to cross the river in 
skiffs from Ripley and bring back refugees from the opposite 
bank.?° 


Red Oak village was founded by a band of antislavery Pres- 


3 Teid, 

* Pamphlet: Ceremonies Attendant upon the Unveiling of a Bronze Bust and 
Granite Monument of Rev. John Rankin ... (n.p., May 1892). 

'" Thid, 
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byterians who had immigrated from North Carolina in the early 
years of the 1800's, their leader being the Rev. James Gilliland. 
Among them were Robert and William Huggins, brothers, who 
opened their doors for runaways brought from Ripley after dark. 
Neighbors shared in this illegal hospitality. Somewhat later the 
Huggins brothers removed to the North Fork of Whiterock 
Creek, five miles west of Sardinia. There they still operated 
stations, their sons, especially Robert’s five, running Underground 
“trains” on a night schedule twenty miles up to Martinsville, via 
Buford and Lynchburg. At Martinsville Aaron Betts and his 
family were zealous workers both in harboring passengers and 
passing them on nine miles to Wilmington.'* 


The route running northwestward from Sardinia via Buford 
and Lynchburg to Martinsville and Wilmington was the western 
branch from Sardinia. There was also an eastern branch, run- 
ning northeastward about eleven miles to New Market, five 
miles more to Hillsboro, and six miles to a Quaker settlement, 
Samantha. There it turned sharply east eight miles to stations 
at New Petersburg and three miles on to Paint Creek, up which 
it followed four or five miles to the abolitionists of the Greenfield 
neighborhood. The two branches were distinct, but several cross- 
country switches connected them so that in time of pursuit pas- 
sengers could be readily transferred from one line to the other. 
The broken lines on the map indicate the normal locations of the 
switches.'? 


As early as 1820 traffic on the Underground Railroad had 
begun in and near Pickrelltown, in southeastern Logan County, 
three tiers of counties from the State’s west boundary and a little 


north of its center. Mahlon Pickrell, a pioneer stationkeeper of 
Pickrelltown, fixed the year- and told of his associate, Mahlon 
Stanton, son of Benjamin Stanton, as a principal conductor of the 
runaways eastward to the Alum Creek Friends’ settlement in 
Morrow County. Young Stanton hauled his Negro passengers 
at night by team and wagon over a corduroy road through “the 
black swamp,” sometimes halting on stormy nights in that dismal 


16 Letter from Henry M. Huggins, Hillsboro, Ohio, September 20, 1895. 
" Thid, 
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place to feed his jaded horses with oats. At first his trip was 
thirty-five miles across Union County and northeast about seven 
miles beyond the town of Delaware to the settlement. Both the 
beginning and end of this journey were Quaker villages. Later 
the trip was shortened a dozen miles by the appearance of several 
new stations on the west side of the Scioto River, six miles west 
of Delaware. 


Besides the Stantons and Mahlon Pickrell, other friends of 
the slave at Pickrelltown were Asa and Silas Williams, Levi 
Townsend, and some who were less active. Pickrell was often 
summoned in the night to admit fugitives and their guides to his 
large and commodious house, which became alive with the sub- 
dued stir of feeding and lodging the Negroes and affording rest 
and refreshment to their conductors. Outside the horses were 
well attended to. Mahlon Pickrell’s neighbors credited him with 
sheltering and feeding more runaways than anybody else of the 
vicinity.'* 

Spring Hill farm, a mile and a half north of Massillon, 
Stark County, early became the property and the home of the 
noted Quaker preacher, Thomas Rotch, and his wife, Charity, 
immigrants from Massachusetts in 1812. Their farm was fifty 
miles south of Cleveland and an equal distance northwest of the 
upper Ohio. It was a favorable location for a couple that ex- 
tended hospitality to escaping slaves and speeded them to their 
port of departure. Their services were much in demand, although 
the husband’s work was cut short by his death in September 1823. 


An interesting illustration is preserved to us of the dignified 


and impressive way in which Thomas Rotch treated slave hunt- 
ers at Spring Hill farm in April 1820. A slave woman and her 
two children had arrived and been secreted in the loft of the 


springhouse almost adjacent to the residence. Next morning two 
strangers rode up to the door and began to explain their mission 
and to show their search warrant. One of them was the notorious 
De Camp, whose villainous practice was to plan the escape of 
slaves so as to seize them more easily for the rewards offered 
by their masters. 


1S Letter from Mahlon Pickrell, Pickrelltown, Ohio, September 1894. 
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The hunters were invited into the house and were quietly 
encircled by the family and several farm hands. Friend Rotch, 
a man of fine appearance and native shrewdness, let them talk 
while he kept silent about the slaves. At length he broke in to 
ask if one of the pair was De Camp. When one of them admitted 
that he was De Camp, Rotch stated that he expected to have 
some very important business with him, and it would be well for 
him to be prepared for it. The strangers glanced about uneasily, 
feeling uncomfortable within the circle, and suddenly broke for 
outdoors. Leaping on their horses, they galloped through the 
gateway never to return. The fugitives were soon sent safely 
northwards.’® 


Thomas and Charity Rotch had a group of fellow-workers 
iu their community, including the Quakers. Robert H. Folger, 
of Massillon, was one of these. He reported that the first fugi- 
tive slave he had any knowledge of was sent to Thomas Rotch 
in 1820.7° Irvine Williams, who had come to Massillon with 
Friend Rotch, was another worker in the Underground. Late 
in November 1827 the highly intelligent mulatto, James Bayliss, 
settled in the town and learned at once of fugitives passing 
through. He did not then meet them because at that time they 
were looked after chiefly by local Quakers, including James Austin 
and Richard Williams. Non-Quakers taking part in the work were 
Matthew and Samuel Macy and several Negroes. Charles Grant, 
a Negro conductor, often borrowed a horse and wagon from 
Bayliss to carry fugitives to the house of a Negro farmer, Gaskin 
by name, four miles north and a little east of Massillon. He 
delivered them also to a Negro named Tripp three or four miles 
farther on, or to Tripp’s neighbor, Isaac Robinson, who was half 
Negro and half Indian. Conductor Grant also landed passengers 
at the homes of Quakers up the line. Sometimes Bayliss and 
his associates forwarded travelers at night twenty miles northeast 
to Reuben Irwin, the Quaker preacher at Marlborough, or to his 
parishoner, Samuel Rockhill, or to the Quaker, Barclay Gilbert. 
living on a farm a few miles forther north. Close to Limaville, 


’ William Henry Perrin, History of Stark County, Ohio (Chicago, 1881). 
4. 


*’ Conversation with Mr. Folger, Massillon, Ohio, August 15, 1895. 
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which lies several miles northeast of Marlborough, Isaac Choates, 
a member of the Friends’ Society, received fugitives from Mas- 
sillon and its outlying stations. Occasionally runaways reached 
town by following the towpath of the canal, thus avoiding the 
public roads.”! 


The first escaped slave known to have arrived at Sandusky, 
on the shore of Lake Erie, reached there in the fall of 1820. He 
had traveled on foot through the sparsely settled country, aided 
by settlers here and there, until he was welcomed at Abner 
Strong’s place, on Strong’s Ridge, at Lyme, in Erie County, 
twelve miles from the port of Sandusky. Strong kept an Under- 
ground station, with passenger service evidently to Marsh’s tavern 
in Sandusky. John Dunker, the Negro hostler of that tavern, and 
a Mr. Shepard, captain of a sailing vessel, one of its regular 
boarders, secreted this runaway. 


The slave’s master arrived in town soon after, put up at the 
tavern, and offered Captain Shepard $300 to find his “chattel.” 
For three days they hunted together in vain. The master even 
made the round trip to Detroit on the steamboat Walk-in-the- 
Water to search that boat. As soon as the boat had disappeared 
on her outward course, Captain Shepard sailed away with the slave 
to land him at Fort Malden, Canada. Discouraged by his failure, 
the Kentucky master paid his personal and livery bills at the 
tavern and turned his horse’s head southward. 


According to the Hon. Rush R. Sloane, long a resident of 
Sandusky and a careful investigator of the Underground Railroad 
in the Firelands, the pioneer helpers of fleeing slaves at San- 
dusky were almost without exception Negro citizens. He names 
twenty-one as the most prominent. Among them was Grant 
Ritchie who opened the first barber shop in Sandusky. After 
assisting several fugitives to sail for Canada, Ritchie was arrested 
and prosecuted for assaulting the claimant of a slave. A justice 
of the peace bound him over to the Huron County court of com- 
mon pleas. At the next term in Norwalk the defendant pleaded 
not guilty, the prosecution was not ready, and the barber was 


“1 Conversation with James Bayliss, Massillon, Ohio, August 15, 1895. 
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sent back to Sandusky. Later the case was dropped and Ritchie 
removed to Canada for a period of years.** 


From about 1820, if not earlier, Jabez Wright, an associate 
judge of Huron County which adjoins Erie on the south, har- 
bored, fed, clothed, and employed runaways on his lands in Huron 
Township. Early in 1824 the young woman teacher of the judge’s 
children, living in his family, noticed a fugitive about his grounds 
and learned that he had been employed there for several years. 
In 1825 this slave was reclaimed by his master, but escaped back 
to Judge Wright and stayed with him for some time.** 


Fugitives were aided early in the town of Coshocton, despite 
its Democratic politics. The runaways crossed the Ohio River 
at and near Wheeling, West Virginia, were hurried ten miles 
west to St. Clairsville, then thirty-seven miles farther to Cam- 
bridge, and from there twenty-three miles northwest to Coshocton. 
This route was in operation as early as 1820. At Coshocton the 
acknowledged host was a large, intelligent, and respected Negro 
named Prior Foster. He lodged the fugitives in his double shanty, 
standing on what was later known as the Harbaugh Corner, and 
accompanied them on the ferry boat across the Muskingum River 
to Hanging Rock. There they remained hidden until they could 
be forwarded at night to New Castle, in the northwest corner of 
Coshocton County. In an emergency they could be sent over a 
north branch from Hanging Rock. 


Foster cared for one party numbering twelve or fifteen and 
took them to the ferry past-the home of William A. Johnston. 
The latter’s mother was on the watch for them with a generous 
basket of provisions. They received it with joy and gave her 
three lusty cheers.** 


Two loud-spoken slave hunters from Virginia posted hand- 
bills in Coshocton, offering large rewards for the capture of the 
dozen or more fugitives who had lately passed through the town. 
A high-tempered citizen who heard one of the Virginians talking 
loudly about their “d—d niggers” knocked him sprawling in the 


*2 Firelands Pioneer, n.s.. V (July 1888), 28-29, 34. 
*3 Thid., 34. 
*4 Letter from William A. Johnston, Coshocton, Ohio, August 23, 1894, 
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mud. The strangers took no further risks but rode away in a 
hurry.”° 


Doubtless the Ohio counties fronting on slave territory were 
entered by fugitives from the time the Black Laws were first 
enacted. This is indicated by the laws themselves, but the testi- 
mony of inhabitants does not go back that far. In the case of 
Adams, an Ohio River county a little west of the midpoint of the 
State’s southern boundary, our information carries back only to 
i822. In the summer of that year the slave, Joseph Logan, made 
his way up from North Carolina, swam across the Ohio near 
Ashland, Kentucky, tramped northwest to Portsmouth, and west 
to “the Beeches,” near Bentonville, in southwest Adams County. 
Joseph’s wife, Jemima, and child were servants there to the Rev. 
Thomas Smith Williamson. Joseph had been there the year be- 
fore with his master, and had returned to his little family. They 
probably lived with him now in his cabin, from which he helped 
Kentucky slaves northward. He carried a club to ward off men 
and dogs, and in tight places could rely on Negro friends. Once, 
when a dozen slave hunters surrounded his cabin, he and his 
fellows tricked them and got away.” 


Advertisements of runaways in the early newspapers of 
Adams County, describing the chattels and offering definite re- 
wards, encouraged pursuit and recapture. A Virginian named 
Fountain Pemberton who lived less than a mile north of Locust 
Grove, in northeast Adams County, having located there in 1808, 
shared in such lucrative adventure. His farm and _ habitation 
were on the Maysville and Zanesville road.*7 


Slaves from a portion of western Kentucky early began to 
enter Adams County, especially by way of Manchester in the 
southeastern corner. Simon Kenton’s trace led them thirty-one 
miles northeast through hilly country to Sinking Spring, just 
inside of Highland County. Pioneer station-keepers there were 
Nathaniel Williams and Thomas Wilson. By a trip of eleven 
miles slightly eastward the travelers arrived in Paint Creek Val- 


* Thid. 
** Nelson W. Evans and Emmons B. Stivers, History of Adams County, Ohio 
(West Union, 1900), 583-586. 


“7 Letter from H. C. Pemberton, Cleveland, Ohio, ca. 1895. 
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ley below Bainbridge, Ross County. An equal distance up that 
valley took them to the mouth of the Buckskin and the Green- 
field neighborhood. There Adam H. Wilson and William Doug- 
lass were early operators. At Rocky Spring, five miles south, the 
shippers of “freight” were Col. Thomas Rodgers, John Rippey 
Strain, and Squire William Wilson. A few miles in the opposite 
direction the agents were Ebenezer McElroy, Robert Templeton, 
Henry ‘Doster, Alexander Beatty, and David Thormley.** 


This section of the road was part of the west branch that 
connected southward with New Petersburg and down to Sinking 
Spring. The Miller family, relatives of the Stewart clan, kept 
the station at New Petersburg. North of Greenfield the road ran 
through Good Hope and on up to Washington C. H. and Bloom- 
ingburg. This whole length totaled some forty miles and, being 
most direct, was preferred when it was open.** 


There was another main route, an east branch from Sinking 
Spring by way of Cynthiana, in the northwest corner of Pike 
County, and northeast through Bainbridge to Bourneville, on the 
lower reach of Paint Creek. At Bourneville the trail turned 
sharply northwest to South Salem, which was a junction that had 
a shortline connection from Greenfield and an outbound track 
northeast to Roxabell and Frankfort. From Frankfort the route 
ran northwest to Washington C. H. and Bloomingburg. The 
operators at South Salem were Satterfield Scott and John Sample. 
Opposite to Frankfort, on the west bank of the North Fork of 
Paint Creek, stood the mansion house that was old Hugh Stewart’s 
station. His son, Robert Stewart, kept a neighboring station and 
often made a cross-country run eleven miles westward to Green- 
field with fugitives. Fellow operators of his were Robert Gal- 
braith and James Anderson. 


Runaways were harbored in the Negro settlement of Rox- 
abell, a mile south of Frankfort, and hauled from there to Wash- 
ington C. H., where they were received by Jerry Hopkins, Jacob 
Puggsley, and others. In 1825 the small group of operators at the 


** Conversation of Hugh S. Fullerton with Stanley W. McClure, May 3, 1892; 
letter from Rev. John W. McElroy, Ottumwa, Iowa, September 17, 1896. 


* Conversation of Hugh S. Fullerton, cited above. 
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county seat was strengthened by the addition of the brothers, John 
and Samuel Craig. The former had a dry-goods store in the 
town and lived there until his death in 1853. The latter removed 
tc Cambridge, Guernsey County, in 1840. When there were spies 
or pursuers in Washington, the wayfarers were hurried to emer- 
gency stations out in the country. One of these was three-fourths 
of a mile north of town, its keeper being Edward Hall, a farmer 
from Maryland, and the other was a little more than a mile farther 
on, where Thomas Brown operated. 


Several miles east of town William Edward’s “depot’’ pointed 
significantly towards Circleville. Six miles north of Washington 
C. H. was Bloomingburg, whose most active host to travel-worn 
Negroes was the Rev. William Dickey, its Presbyterian minister 
from about 1815 to his death, December 6, 1857. His fellow- 
workers were George Fullerton, the brothers George and Hugh 
Stewart, old Adam Steele, Wilson Elliott, William Pickering, 
Dr. Gillespie and his nephew, George, and James McNamara. 
A mile and a half southeast of town William A. Eustick and 
his son, Robert, cared for fugitives.*° 


The east branch, from Sinking Spring to Bloomingburg by 
way of Cynthiana, Bourneville, South Salem, Frankfort, and 
Washington C. H., totaled sixty-five miles and was largely a 
family and Presbyterian enterprise from its start. Most of the 
families that were concerned in the work were related to the 
Stewart clan by blood or marriage.*' 


Bloomingburg also received fugitive slaves from Chillicothe 
and the Scioto Valley to its south by the mid-1820’s. The early 
managers at Chillicothe were a few Negroes, including Charles 
H. Langstren, who sent or conducted part of the passengers ten 
miles west to Joseph Skillgess, at Dry Run Church, on foot or 
horseback or by wagon in the night. Mr. Skillgess forwarded his 
wayfarers five miles north, by way of Roxabell and Frankfort, to 


%0 Conversation of Hugh S. Fullerton, cited above; “Rey. William Dickey,” in 
Presbyterian Historical Almanac and Annual Remembrancer for 1864 (Philadelphia, 
1864); letter from Rev. John W. McElroy, cited above; conversation with Col. Thos. 
L. Rankin, Chillicothe, Ohio, June 10, 1892; conversation with Rev. R. C. Galbraith, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, June 10, 1892; letter from V. D. Craig, son of John Craig; letter 
from R. S. Frame, Washington C. H., Ohio, July 13, 1892. 


31 Conversation of Hugh S$. Fullerton, cited above. 
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Bloomingburg, directing them to William H. Eustick, a little 
southeast of town, or to the Rev. William Dickey or other promi- 
nent “railroaders’”’ in Bloomingburg. These in turn usually moved 
them twelve miles farther north to Mahlon Pickrell’s place, in the 
southern part of Madison:-County.** 


Morgan County adjoins the north side of the west half of 
Washington County. The latter’s frontage on the Ohio River 
afforded slaves handy crossings from western Virginia at Ma- 
rietta, at Belpre, a dozen miles below, and at other points. Near 
the steamboat landing at Parkersburg, just opposite Belpre, lived 
“old Aunt Jinney,” a slave who blew the horn for the boats. She 
was in the confidence of fugitives and passed the word to Jona- 
than Stone, T. B. Hibbard, or other early emancipators across 
the river as to where and when to meet groups of runaways.** 


James Lawton, of Mar‘etta, was one of these emancipators. 

In 1818 he published a poem deploring slavery and praising the 
town of his choice for its freedom. We quote but three lines: 

No mourning slave the passing stranger meets, 

Blessed be thy name while fair Ohio’s waves 

Shall part thy borders from the land of slaves. 
Mr. Lawton and others along the river bank opened lines of 
escape for the Negroes. In front of Marietta and the village of 
Harmar, to the westward, Vienna Island served as a stepping 
stone for fugitives coming at night in skiffs and flatboats.** 


At the river hamlet of Constitution, eight miles below Ma- 
rietta, lived Judge Ephraim Cutler, the grandfather of Rufus R. 
Dawes, known to his fellow-townsmen after the Civil War as 
General Dawes. At the age of eight years Rufus and his mother 
visited the grandfather, and one night were awakened from sleep 
by a team and wagon coming over the hill down to the river. 
The driver uttered a shrill hoot-owl tremulo, which was at once 
answered in like manner from the other side, and a boatload of 
fugitive slaves was rowed across. The method was already work- 


8° Conversation with Joseph Skillgess, Urbana, Ohio, August 14, 1894. 
*$ Conversation with Miss Martha Putnam, Marietta, Ohio, August 22, 1892. 


*4 Charles Robertson, History of Morgan en Ohio (Chicago, 1886), 429; 
conversation with Miss Martha Putnam, August 22, 1892. 
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ing smoothly, but there was a long and perilous journey ahead 
for the company just landed. Mrs. Dawes got out of bed, called 
her boy, and both knelt down while she asked divine blessing and 
guidance for the Negro people piling into the wagon.” 


The new routes originating at Marietta, Constitution, and 
Belpre converged at Barlow, eleven miles west of the first named 
town, and eight miles farther on turned north and then west about 
seven miles to Chesterhill, in south central Morgan County. Ac- 
cording to Robertson's History of Morgan County, runaways were 
being spirited through that district by 1820, the state road from 
its river terminus at Marietta west for a score of miles serving 


as the main trunk for the secret traffic. However the county 
history does not explain that there were two separate branches 
of the Underground extending northward from the Quaker set- 
tlement of Chesterhill and joining at Tridelphia and Deavertown, 
in the northwest ell of the county. Of these the east branch 
passed through Pennsville, another Quaker community, Malta, 
McConnelsville on occasion, and advanced twelve miles north- 
westward up Wolf Creek to the junction villages. The west 
branch, by a shallow curve on that side, ran through Rosseau, 
Ringgold, Morganville, and proslavery Portersville, through which 
the conductors slipped with extreme caution, and thus arrived at 
the county terminals. 


The first known mishap on the Underground Railroad in 
Morgan County occurred in the year 1820. Already William 
C——— had a station on Wolf Creek, northeast of Chesterhill. 
A slave who had fled from a Mr. Anderson, of western Virginia, 
sought protection there and was passed on to William VY——-——. 
Traveling north, he lost the track and stopped for information at 
a tavern a little east of the later site of Morganville. Unfortu- 
nately his master had spent the previous night there and offered 
a reward of $25 for his apprehension. The slave was therefore 
held until his master came and paid the reward and took him 
away.** 


The united branches issuing from Deavertown crossed the 
%5 Conversation with Gen, R. R. Dawes, Marietta, Ohio, August 22, 1892. 
*6 Robertson, Morgan County, Ohio, 150, 151. 
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sought protection there and was passed on to William VY——-——-. 
and by a curving but irregular course of some nineteen miles 
reached Putnam (now South Zanesville) and, just across the 
Muskingum River, Zanesville. 


Fugitives not only arrived at Deavertown and Zanesville 
trom the river towns of the lower half of Washington County, 
but by 1823 and 1824 they were being brought there from the 
upper northeast corner of Athens County, the trip being thirteen 
miles north from Newton. The Hon. Eliakim H. Moore, a promi- 
nent citizen of Athens, so informed the writer in March 1892. 
Most of the passengers were forwarded northward from station 
te station through Gallia and Meigs counties into Athens. In 1817 
David Moore, a migrant from Massachusetts, father of Eliakim 
and grandfather of David H Moore, later a bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, had settled on a farm six miles north of the 
town of Athens. During the decade he svent there he engaged in 
harboring runaways. He continued to do so during the rest of his 
life after moving three miles south of town. The man to whom he 
delivered his fugitives was his brother-in-law, Solomon Newton, 
who lived in the village of Newton, sixteen miles north of the 
county seat. Newton drove the Negroes eleven miles north to 
the Deavertown neighborhood. 


Other pioneer helpers and forwarders of fugitives in Athens 
County were Eben Foster, Joseph B. Miles, Charles Shipman, 
john Gilmore, and Jack Howlett. So also were the brothers 
Klisha, Elansome, and John M. Hebbard, who lived a little north 
of the town of Athens. A cave in the rocks near John Mc- 
Dougall’s place, six miles north of the town, was used for hiding 
hunted slaves.** 


Mahoning County is bounded on the east by Pennsylvania 
and separated from the upper elbow of the Ohio River by a single 
county to the south. From 1823 to 1837 Dr. Jared Potter Kirt- 
land dwelt in Poland, a pretty village in the east central part of 
the county. He was an imposing man, a noted physician and 
botanist, and a brilliant talker. His kindly nature could not deny 


37 Conversation with Hon. Eliakim H. Moore, Athens, Ohio, March 1892. 
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«a welcome to fleeing slaves, who were admitted to his house for 
protection, food, and rest. He personally conducted them to 
stations in Pennsylvania.** 


Nephews visited “Uncle Potter” early in August 1874, and 
after breakfast one morning gathered in his library to hear him 


tell the thrilling story of his aid to fugitives, including two women 
who sat in the darkened parlor while Dr. Kirtland diverted their 
masters in the kitchen. After the departure of the slaveowners 
the runaways were driven to the house of Edward or Eli Kid- 
walader, Quakers living six miles distant at Edenburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Mahoning River. Among other incidents, the rela- 
tion of which continued until noon, “Uncle Potter” told of the 
slave Kitty’s escape from the sheriff and his companion in Brooks 
County, Virginia. 

Brief notes of these matters were recorded by Charles J. 
Morse, one of the nephews, in his diary. He also learned of the 
route through Poland. Quakers of Salem, in the northernmost 
section of Columbiana County, conveyed the fugitives ten miles 
somewhat east of north to operators at or near Canfield, in Ma- 
honing County. From there they were transported eight miles 
directly east to Dr. Kirtland. In Canfield Dr. Chauncey 


y Fowler 
stowed slaves in his basement and supplied them generously with 
food and clothing. Two miles east of the village lived his close 
friend, Jacob Barnes, another ardent worker. Both Barnes and 
Fowler carried their passengers either to Dr. Kirtland or to 
Deacon James Adair who lived a mile and a half northeast of 
Poland. From these operators near the border of Mahoning 
County the Negroes could be quickly run to the Kidwaladers in 
the Mahoning River bottom, a few miles below Lowellville. Be- 
tween Poland and Edenburg an alternative station was kept bv 
the Sharpless family. At Youngstown, a few miles north of 
Poland, fugitives could be conveniently delivered to Richard 


Holland and John Van Fleet.** 


The present writer did not begin to collect information re- 


88 Letter from Miss Mary L. Morse, Poland, Ohio, August 11, 1892; letter from 
Mrs. Emma Kirtland Hine, Poland, Ohio, January 23, 1897; letter from Charles J. 
Morse, Evanston, Illinois, October 15, 1898. 

8 Letter from Charles J. Morse, October 15, 1898. 
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specting the Underground Railroad from its members and their 
descendants and neighbors until 1892. Already most of its 
founders in Ohio were dead. If he could have started at least a 
dozen years earlier it is probable that the origins of the movement 
would have been found to be considerably earlier than appear in 
the foregoing pages. Doubtless also the beginnings would have 
been closer together in point of time in various counties, especially 
in those fronting on the Ohio River. As the work was clandes- 
tine, contemporary records were almost never kept. Personal 
recollections have been the chief sources of information. 





DOCUMENT 


FROM PITTSBURGH TO SHAWNEE TOWN, 1819 
Edited by Wittram D. Hoyr, Jr. 


.Maryland Historical Society 


The people living along the Ohio River “are miserably defi- 
cient in morals principles and manners, and much addicted to 
drinking profanity and idleness.” Thus wrote Joseph Proud to 
Nathaniel G. Maxwell from Shawnee Town, Illinois, December 
22, 1819. The letter containing these sentiments provides an in- 
teresting picture of travel down the Ohio at the close of the second 
decade of the nineteenth century. The country was not yet thickly 
settled, and Proud’s comment on: the “wretched log cabins” of 
the inhabitants indicates something of the pioneer conditions still 
prevailing. Cincinnati, on the other hand, was “a noble looking 
town” with a population of ten thousand people, two thousand 
homes, and seven churches or meeting houses. Shawnee Town 
itself was not so wonderful, although it was the scene of consid- 
erable activity connected with emigrants bound to the Missouri 
and other westward points. Between descriptions of the sights 
along the river, the people living on the banks, and the several 
settlements, Proud inserted remarks on the state of business, par- 
ticularly the comparative costs of real estate in the different 
regions. 


Joseph Proud (d. 1822) was the youngest son of John and 
l.urana Proud, of New Bedford, Massachusetts. One of his 
brothers, John Greene Proud, moved to Baltimore, Maryland, to 
engage in trade, and his eldest sister, Ann, was the wife of 
Nathaniel G. Maxwell (1775-1827), a Baltimore bookseller and 
stationer, who was the recipient of this letter. Joseph Proud 
continued his voyage down the Mississippi and died at sea while 
homeward bound from New Orleans less than three years after 
his stop at Shawnee Town. 
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Docu MENT 
Shawnee town Decr. 22d. 1819? 
Dear Sir 


I have the pleasure to inform you that I have arrived at your favourite 
place— I have taken boat and dropp’d down to Shawnee town— We have 
found the dropping down in the present low stage of the water rather 
tedious—having been 39 days from Wheeling—a distance of 900 miles, aver- 
aging about 25 miles p day— I do not think either the size or splendor of 
this town an object worth a visit of curiosity merely—it contains about fifty 
houses, most of them are log cabins—but it is a place of considerable busi- 
ness as a thoroughfare and place of disembarkation for emigrants bound to 
the Missouri and Illincis States— 


I found Mr. Mayhew in Cincinnati,’ and learnt from him that he had 
sold about one hundred dollars worth of your goods—he said he could not 
then make out the account sales, but he judged that was the amount sold— 
He said the pen knives and engravings were too high for their market, and 
he had made a considerable discount on what he had sold— As he appeared 
to be doing not much business, and would probably be a long time ir closing 
the sales of the articles at private sale, I judged it best for your interest 
to take them with me in order to try the market at Natchez, and have 
accordingly taken 15542 dozen of the knives, amounting to £28.13.5 Sterling, 
including 50 p ct. advance, and 178 engravings invoiced at $105.75—and a 
small bundle of metal leaf $7.50—and I left an order with him to close the 
sales of the balance of the goods at Auction, and remit the proceeds to you 
immediately, which he said he would do— I received of Mr. Mayhew ten 
dollars cash, and an order on Mr. Barker at Louisville for forty dollars, 
which I have also received the money for— I thought of investing this 
money in produce on your account and take it down the river with me, but 
we have stopt at no place hardly long enough to allow me time to make 
the purchase, if I had possessed sufficient knowledge of the Natchez market 
to warrant it— 


I shall endeavour to do the best I can with these articles, but if I 
cannot sell them without a sacrifice perhaps I had better ship them back 
to» you via New Orleans— I shall be glad to have your particular instruc- 
ticns about them— 


The passage down the Ohio at the present season of the year does not 
present much beauty of scenery or afford much variety of incident to render 
it very interesting— From Pittsburg down to hanging rock, which is 15) 
miles below Louisville, the Ohio runs between cliffs and highlands which 
pursue the meanderings of the river and direct its course— In some places 


} 2 The original letter is among the Redwood Papers in The Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore. 


* Frederick Mayhew, merchant, a native of Massachusetts, whose Cincinnati 
address was 141 Main Street. 
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these highlands recede from the river to a considerable distance and leave 
tine vallies upon its banks— The hills rise in many places to the height of 
perhaps four or five hundred feet and are covered with forest trees except 
where they are laid low by the hand of cultivation—be low hanging rock 
the river hills disappear and the flat country commences thickly covered 
with cane— The river carries a general uniformity of breadth, from 400 
to 600 yards, to Louisville, below which it is 10 or twelve hundred—and 
it is as crooked as you can imagine—in some places it winds to every point 
of the compass in a distance of thirty miles— 


I have employed my time on board in reading and steering, rowing 
and shooting— As Mr. Thomas is anxious to get on we have lost no time 
i unnecessary delay, but have kept steadily on our course when the wind 
would permit— I have not therefore been able to stay on shore so long as 
I could have wish’d to gratify my curiosity, but I have availed of every 
opportunity to go up to the houses on the banks and see the inhabitants, 
and make inquiries about the country— The country is settled all along 
the banks from Wheeling down, with intervals of rarely more than a few 
miles— The soil is certainly rich, but it is miserably cultivated, and the 
richest of the settlers live in wretched log cabins, that would be considered 
unfit for Negroes in Maryland—they appear to have no idea of comfort— 
They are generally civil to strangers, but are miserably deficient in morals 
principles and manners, and much addicted to drinking profanity and idle- 
ness— This I believe is the general character of the people on the river, 
and especially in Kentucky—but in the neighborhood of towns they are more 
civilized and are better farmers— The price of land is pretty [low on] the 
river—about twenty dollars p acre is the maximum for well improved 
farms, and from two to five dolls. for wild lands— Between the two Miamis, 
which I am inclined to think is the finest tract of land on the river, and 
in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, the price of a well improved farm is 
sixty dollars p acre— Cincinnati is a noble looking town— I think the 
scite is the finest I have ever seen, and the town is well laid out— It con- 
tains ten thousand Inhabitants, and two thousand houses, with seven 
Churches and meeting houses, (one for Friends)— I think I never saw, in 
taltimore or in Phila. a market better supplied in quantity or quality of 
produce, than I saw at Cincinnati—fine beef at 4 cents and pork at 3% 
cents p Ib. and other articles in proportion— I think Cincinnati altogether 
the most desirable place of residence I have yet seen in the Western 
Country— Building Lots and rents are however high—a lot for a Store 
was pointed out to me which had sold for twenty five thousand dollars— 
and Mr. Mayhew pays for his house, a three story brick which is not very 
near the centre of business, five hundred dollars— 





A great amount of capital is invested in Steam boats on the Ohio and 
Mississippi— There are 70 Steam boats, from 25 to 7(4) tons burthen, now 
on these two rivers, and more than twenty additional ones are building, 
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and they are at this time all out of employment, either aground or laid up, 
on account of the lowness of the water—not one has been running for more 
than six months— It is said some of the boats cost 40 thousand dollars— 
this must be a ruinous business to some of this concern— 

When you write please inform me if brother J. accepted the order 
in your favour 

With love to Sister Nancy Mother & Hannah 

Yours sincerely and truly 


Joseph Proud 


Mr. Nathaniel G. Maxwell 
Baltimore 
Maryland 











HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


ALLEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Mrs. Harry B. Longsworth, Secretary and Editor 


The October and December issues of the Reporter (Nos. 33 
and 34) are devoted to an article on the “Faurot Opera House’”’ 
in Lima. The story was prompted by the contemplated razing of 
the Faurot Block. The Opera House, constructed in 1881 at a 
cost of $225,000.00, was said to have been the finest between 
New York and Denver. 


The Society opened the season’s meetings on October 30, with 
a lecture by Wilhelm A. Amstutz, of Bluffton, on “How and 
Where I Found Old Records.” 


BELMONT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Fk Hamilton Hibbard, President 

The following members are serving as the Society's officers: 
F. Hamilton Hibbard, Barnesville, President; A. H. Mitchell, Jr., 
St. Clairsville, Vice President; Miss Marguerite Brown, St. 
Clairsville, Secretary; A. Van Patton, St. Clairsville, Treasurer. 
CLARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Arthur R. Altick, Secretary 

The 48th annual meeting of this organization was held in the 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce Building, November 12. Mr. 
Arthur R. Harper, Field Representative, Ohio Division of Con- 
servation and Natural Resources, gave the principal address. 
GRANVILLE, OHIO, HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Mrs. Charles B. White, Treasurer 

The following members of this Society are now serving as 
its officers: Arthur Wright Jones, President; James Cox, Sec- 
retary ; Mrs. Charles B. Wright, Treasurer ; Dr. William T. Utter, 
(Chairman of Executive Committee. 


gs 
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IfISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO 
Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 

Out of town visitors to the Library have been more numerous 
during the present year than in the past. This is likely the result 
of two factors: easier transportation and increasing publicity 
through newspapers and by window displays. The fall issue of 
the Bulletin of the Society carried an interesting article on the 
Cincinnati Fire Department from 1808 to the present. The author, 
John Bunker, is the son of a Cincinnati fire chief and the great 
nephew of another. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held at the Laws 
Memorial Auditorium, Monday, December 2. Dr. Theodore C. 
Blegen, Dean of the Graduate School, University of Minnesota, 
spoke on the subject, “Taking Stock of Our Folk Culture.” 


MAHONING VALLEY ITISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Donald J. Lynn, President 

The Mahoning Valley Historical Society assisted Mahoning 
County in observing the 1ooth Anniversary of the founding of 
its annual fair in Canfield in 1846, by sponsoring an exhibit of 
articles closely connected with the early growth of the County 
and State. An effort was made to present historical items having 
particular interest to each of the County’s townships. All of the 
exhibits were carefully selected from the Society’s collection of 
early Americana now on display in its museum in the Reuben Mc- 
Millan Library, and consisted largely of household articles made 
and used by early settlers in the various townships. Appropriate 
legends indicated the historical nature of each township exhibit 
and the name of the early family to whom such article at one time 
belonged. These township exhibits also included early manu- 
scripts, as for instance a book of “Transcripts of the Survey of 
Records of the Town of Campfield, Alias Canfield, in the Connec- 
ticut Western Reserve,” dated 1798, poll books dating from 1807, 
minutes of early town meetings, church records, early deeds from 
the State of Connecticut in 1787, commissions as sheriff, pam- 
phlets, portraits, paintings, and many other articles of interest 
relating to the history and settlement of Mahoning County. The 
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exhibit was under the supervision of Mrs. Ernest A. Goodman, 
Recording and Corresponding Secretary of the Society, and Miss 
Eva A. Scott, Regent of the Mahoning Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, ably assisted by various members of 
the Chapter, who appeared in the costume and dress of that period. 


The Mahoning Valley Ilistorical Society was first organized 
September 10, 1875, and was incorporated November 19, 1909. 
The Society was formed for the purpose of collecting and pre- 
serving relics, books, records, and manuscripts connected with the 
history of the Mahoning Valley from its earliest settlement, the 
development of its resources in agriculture, mining, and manu- 
facturing, its progress in education, and in general to perpetuate 
and continue such history. In 1876 the Society published a vol- 
ume entitled Historical Collections of the Mahoning Valley which 
contains much source material on the history of the Valley. Its 
latest catalog was published in 1938. Its code of regulations pro- 
vides for a board of five or more trustees, a president, three vice 
presidents, a recording secretary, a corresponding secretary, and 
a treasurer. 


Trustees elected for 1946-1947 are: 


J. C. Argetsinger William J. Hitchcock, Jr. 
Hugh Bonnell Donald J. Lynn 

Mrs. Henry A. Butler Mrs. Franklin B. Powers 
Joseph G. Butler, ITI James L. Wick, Jr. 


Mrs. Ernest A. Goodman 


Officers of the Society are: 


OIE sie rtigriindnas Donald J. Lynn 
ist Vice President........Mrs. Henry A. Butler 
2nd Vice President........ Joseph G. Butler, III 
3rd Vice President........ Mrs. Franklin B. Powers 
Recording and Correspond- 

ing Secretary ........Mrs. Ernest A. Goodman 
ere er eT ener T James L. Wick, Jr. 


\ssistant Treasurer ....... Joseph G. Butler, IT] 
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MEDINA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Mrs. Mary S. Griesinger, President 

The item of greatest interest is the new Medina County 
history which has been the special research project for this year. 
It is modeled after the Northrup 1861-65 plan, each township 
writing its own history. Manuscripts are now coming in and the 
final copy is expected to be ready for publication around the first 
of the year. 


OHIO HUGUENOT SOCIETY 
H. B. Diefenbach, President 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Ohio Huguenot Society 
was held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus Saturday, 
September 21, 1946, with the President, Dr. H. B. Diefenbach, 
presiding at the sessions. The State Council meeting was held 
one hour previous to the general meeting and brought forth many 
interesting matters regarding the Ohio Society. Following the 
luncheon Dr. William H. Hildreth, of the Department of English 
of Ohio State University, was the guest speaker. His topic was 
“Ohio, Viewed by Early Travellers, 1795-1830.” It was a most 
interesting talk, and many questions were asked Dr. Hildreth 
who is making a specialty of collecting early descriptions of the 
State from old letters, manuscripts, and books. 


During the business session the Society voted to contribute 
$25.00 to the Huguenot Federation project for French Relief. 
It was also decided to add several books on Huguenot subjects 
to those already owned by the State Society for use in assisting 
prospective members to prove their Huguenot ancestral descent. 


The President reported the new Year Book almost ready for 
printing and showed the new application papers prepared for use. 
After the officers gave their reports, Mrs. H. B. Diefenbach, Vice 
President of the Huguenot Federation, brought greetings from 
that organization, and ranking officers of other Ohio organizations 
were introduced. Mrs. Orion King, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, submitted the report of her committee, nominating 
for office for the next two years: Dr. H. B. Diefenbach, Presi- 
dent; John C. Pearson, Vice President; Dr. B. H. Pershing, 
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Chaplain ; Miss Ruth W. Ripple, Recording Secretary ; Mrs. Jesse 
E. Chance, Corresponding Secretary; Miss Mabel Lee Mackoy, 
Treasurer; Miss Waive B. Ripple, Registrar; Mrs. Orion King, 
Consulting Genealogist. The President appointed Mrs. John S. 
Heaume and William M. Pettitt as members of the Council. Dur- 
ing the past year the following new members have been admitted : 
Mrs. Roy H. Williams, Mrs. Jesse E. Chance, Miss Ellen Collette 
Little, Mrs. Asa C. Dawson, Mrs. Mark C. Stevens. 

A number of new members were elected to membership and 
will receive their invitations. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting in Columbus. The time for this meeting will be, as 
always, the third Saturday in September. 


SCIOTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Russell Stockham, President 

A unanimous vote to purchase the Kinney Home on Waller 
Hill for a museum featured the October meeting of the Scioto 
County Historical Society. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Genesis of Dental Education in the United States. By 
Van B. Dalton. (Columbus, Spahr & Glenn, c1946. 216p., illus.) 


Visiting foreign lecturers are often heard to remark to their 
admiring audiences that the United States’ only contributions to 
the culture of the world are the modern bathrooms and the comic 
strip. They would no doubt admit, however, that they had been 
guilty of one omission and that is the Art and Science of Modern 
Dentistry. 


In The Genesis of Dental Education in the United States, Dr. 
Van B. Dalton, a practicing dentist of Cincinnati, has traced the 
amazingly rapid development of this boon to suffering humanity. 
When one remembers that dental care, with its associated ills, is 
the most prevalent disease affecting mankind, and that the archae- 
ologists have assured us that even prehistoric man was not free 
from these afflictions, it is with no little wonder that we read that 
it was not until the year 1827 that a system of formal education 
was created for instruction in the practice of dentistry. 


Dr. Dalton gives proper homage to earlier individuals who 
pioneered in dental science, such as the French dentist, Pierre 
Fauchard, who during the early eighteenth century wrote a two- 
volume work revealing amazing insight into dental problems; 
Robert Woofendale, the New York dentist educated in England, 
who is recognized as the first American to place a gold filling 
(1895); and those two great American dentists, Dr. Horace 
Wells, the discoverer of surgical anaesthesia, and Dr. William 
T. S. Morton, the Boston dentist who first publicly demonstrated 
the use of ether in surgery. . 


These gentlemen and others like them were forced to serve 
as apprentices in order to learn their techniques, and this process 
was haphazard and laborious until one Dr. John Harris, a prac- 
ticing physician in the little town of Bainbridge, Ohio, decided 
that the time had come to end all this. 
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Dr. Harris became interested in what he considered a most 
promising specialty in the field of medicine, and in 1827 he estab- 
lished a school of dentistry in the village of Bainbridge. Soon 
after he had advertised his intention in the Chillicothe Supporter 
and Gazette of Chillicothe, Ohio, a small group of students were 
receiving his zealous instruction and the development of modern 
dentistry had begun. For it was from this little class of serious 
men that came many of the most prominent authors and dental 
educators of the century. 


The major part of Dr. Dalton’s book is devoted to the devel- 
opments resulting from this small beginning and a recital of the 
many distinguished Ohio dentists who took part in the creation 
of the United States’ preeminence in the world of dental science. 
Such men as Dr. Chapin Harris, one of the original Bainbridge 
group, who later became the leading figure in the establishment 
of the Baltimore, Maryland, College of Dental Surgery; Dr 
Jonathan Taft of Cincinnati, who fought so vigorously for high 
standards in dental education; and Dr. Homer C. Brown of Co- 
lumbus, who led the fight for a dental corps in the Army and 
Navy, are three examples of the many Ohioans who carried on 
the good work begun by Dr. John Harris. 


In 1940 the Ohio State Dental Society, having purchased the 
house and office of Dr. John Harris, dedicated it as a memorial 
and shrine—henceforth to be known as the “Cradle of Dental 
Education.” 

The Genesis of Dental Education in the United States should 
serve as a valuable source-book for future historians as it contains 
many pages devoted to hitherto uncompiled data relative to the 
organization of dental societies, dental publications, and dental 
colleges in Ohio and elsewhere. Dr. Dalton pays special tribute 
to Dr. E. C. Mills of Columbus, who labored mightily to bring 
about recognition of the Bainbridge school. 


The author’s style of writing has a faintly archaic air about 
iz, not unpleasing, as if the many hours of delving into the dusty* 
archives had left an indelible impress. 

Le Roy Johnson, D.D.S. 
Columbus 
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The Lost Americans. By Frank C. Hibben. (New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1946. 196p. Illus.) 


This is a popular review of the search for Early Man in 
America and of the author’s interpretation of the accrued evi- 
dences. 


The scientific quest for racial genealogies is of paramount 
human interest to the layman as well as to the anthropologist. 
The telling of the story in popular language has come to be both 
ethical and desirable, and perhaps no one is better qualified for 
the task than the anthropologist himself. With his background 
of training and experience he needs nothing more than “a way 
with words” and a sense of responsibility to his science and to 
prospective readers. 


The ambulatory trail of Early Man as traced in this volume 
appears to be discernible on¢Ohio soil. Hence this review. 


The opening chapter of The Lost Americans provides for 
reader understanding by reviewing Old World prehistory and the 
archaeological techniques employed in its discovery and interpre- 
tation. The discussion then shifts to the New World with the 
query “How old is Man in America’? Certain characteristics of 
the historic American Indian and his culture as the great diversity 
of language, customs, and physical types, the development of 
inaize, and others, are cited by the author as indicative of greater 
antiquity than usually is accorded the American aborigines. 


Succeeding chapters review the discovery of definite evidences 
of very early man in America, first at the type site near the town 
of Folsom in northern New Mexico and subsequently over a wide 
area corresponding to the eastern slope of the Rockies and the 
high plains and extending northward into Canada. Beneath some 
twenty feet of earth near Folsom was an ancient camp site of 
Folsom Man, as he is popularly known. Scattered over the sur- 
face of this ancient site was the debris of human occupancy— 
the remains of camp fires, split and broken bones of animals used 
for food, flint flakes and scrapers, and highly specialized flint 
spear points of a type not previously known. Geologists estimated 
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the age of the stratum as approximately 10,000 years, which cor- 
responds closely to the recession of the glacial ice in that region. 

Subsequent exploration of the Lindenmeier site in northern 
Colorado, and of the Clovis site in eastern New Mexico, dupli- 
cated the discoveries at Folsom and produced additional informa- 
tion as to the culture of Folsom Man. The evidence discloses 
that he stalked and killed for food most of the contemporaneous 
animals, including the mammoth, mastodon, ground sloth, bison, 
musk ox, and others. 


The author reviews the finding of a second type of early 
humans, known as the Yuma Man, for the county of that name 
in eastern Colorado. Similar sites were discovered in the Eden 
Valley of New Mexico and adjacent areas, where they had been 
exposed in “blow outs” resulting from the disastrous dust storms 
of recent years. The flint implements of Yuma Man are dis- 
tinctive, and since his main reliance for animal food was the 
historic species of bison, he obviously is more recent than the 
Folsom people, from whom he may have descended. 


Other early sites, apparently more recent and less advanced 
culturally than either of the above, but possibly related to one or 
the other, are located near Abilene, Texas, in the Mohave Desert 
of California, and at Cochise in southern Arizona. The author 
designates these as “Ancient Country Cousins.” 


Dr. Hibben’s most spectacular contribution to American pre- 
history resulted from exploration of Sandia Cave, near Albu- 
querque, New Mexico (Smuthsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
Vol. 99, No. 23). Here in 1936-40 he found, in the upper levels 
of the cave floor, evidences of occupancy by modern Indians; in 
the intermediate levels, the relics of Folsom Man; and in the 
lowest stratum, the debris of an even earlier people. Intermin- 
gled with fragmentary bones of extinct animals used as food, 
including the camel, giant bison, mammoth, and mastodon, and 
the remains of rude fire places, there were flint-flake knives and 
scrapers and a unique type of flint spear point peculiar to this 
particular culture. Based on the author’s estimate of around 
25,000 B. C. as the age of the Sandia remains, Sandia Man is 
the earliest yet to be identified in America. 
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Hoping to find material proof of the theory that the Amer- 
icas were peopled by Mongoloids from Asia by way of Bering 
Strait, Dr. Hibben made two trips to Alaska, one in 1933 and the 
second in 1941. He records the finding of a typical Folsom point 
in a curio store at Ketchikan and, at the site on Chinitna Bay 
where it was said to have been found, a second Folsom point, 
iy situ. 

The author’s description of the Glacial Period and its unex- 
plained abrupt ending, together with the equally sudden extinction 
of the Glacial fauna, is dramatic and exciting. The Pleistocene 
(Glacial) Period, he remarks, ended in death, and he estimates 
that some forty million animals, mostly of large size, perished in 
what must have been a terrestrial cataclysm of unprecedented 
violence. Readers will enjoy also the discussion of various theo- 
ries as to the source and origin of the American aborigines: 
among them northwestern Europe, via Labrador; Asia, across 
Sering Strait; the South Sea Islands, into South America; and 
the fabled continent of Atlantis and the Land of Mu. 


The lay reader is certain to find The Lost Americans stimu- 
lating and intriguing. He may, however, feel that parts of the 
text are unnecessarily verbose and repetitious and he may not 
relish the profuse use of bristling adjectives and superiatives. “A 
story of such innate human interest,” he may decide, “might well 
be told with more dignity and restraint.” While it would be 
difficult to disprove the statement that “Man is essentially a dirty 
animal,” readers may not agree that “in many ways the table 
’ or that “Tidi- 
ness .. . is a phenomenon associated only with complete civiliza- 
tion.”” The accent is on the word complete. 


service of Folsom men was superior to our own,’ 


Whether or not scientists will condone the apparent discrep- 
ancies between the author’s technical reports of explorations and 
their popular presentation is a matter of some concern. In his 
“Acknowledgment” he recognizes “the two other scientists who 
have concerned themselves with the problems of the earliest Amer- 
icans,” but accords scant mention to several additional ones who 
have participated in the common quest. In an official report 
(“Evidences of Early Man in Alaska,” in the American Anti- 
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quarian, January 1943) he says: “In the knowledge of the writer, 
no true Folsom point has ever been found within the boundaries 
of Alaska.” Yet in the present volume he reports finding in a 
curio store at Ketchikan a “Folsom point, finely chipped and with 
the typical channel groove up either side.” Visiting the site on 
Chinitna Bay where this specimen was reported to have been 
found, he discovers “a Folsom point in Alaska, and in place.” 
Enthusiastically he concludes that “the first American was no 
longer a mystery.” 


The author’s ardent desire to find proof of early man in 
Alaska is commendable, but one wonders why he fails to mention 
the rather abundant occurrence eastward from the High Plains 
of what may be at least a clue to humans of a respectable an- 
tiquity—the fluted point. He refers to the Folsom point, which, 
in the accepted terminology is a fluted point, as a distinguishing 
feature of the Folsom complex. It also is distinctive of the Clovis 
and the Ohio fluted points, and while neither of these is Folsom, 


they presumably are attributable to early man in America which 
is the objective of Dr. Hibben’s search. 


The reviewer has followed the quest for early man in America 
with great interest and has visited several of the classic sites, 
either during or subsequent to exploration. He has admired Dr. 
Hibben’s technical reports and, aside from such discrepancies as 
may exist in The Lost Americans, he feels that the author has 
made important contributions to American prehistory. 


The author voices the disappointment of all concerned over 
the fact that no skeletal remains of earliest man in America so 
far have been found or definitely identified. However, recalling 
the energy, industry, and insatiable curiosity of young Frank 
Hibben when, in 1927 he was a freshman member of this re- 
viewer's exploration staff, Dr. Frank C. Hibben yet may have 
the honor of discovering, somewhere in Alaska or Siberia, the 
old man who wasn’t there. 


Henry C. Shetrone, Director Emeritus 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
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Singin’ Yankees. By Philip D. Jordan. (Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1946. 305p., illus., index. Cloth, 
$3.50. ) 

Readers of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly will be interested in this excellent and interesting vol- 
ume of Dr. Jordan’s, not only because of its content, but also 
because of their acquaintance with him through various contri- 
butions from his pen. Chief of these was his volume Ohio Comes 
of Age, which appeared as Volume V of The History of the 
State of Ohio, published by the Society in 1943. Dr. Jordan 
previously had shown his interest in music as a factor in history 
in the book, entitled Songs of Yesterday—An Anthology of 
American Life, prepared by him and Mrs. Lillian Kessler and 
published in 1941. 


The material in Singin’ Yankees is a real contribution to 
the social and intellectual history of the United States. It is 
devoted to the activities of the Hutchinson family, natives of 
New Hampshire, which was perhaps the most famous band of 
family singers in our history. Their activities cover the period 
from the early forties to the end of the nineteenth century. They 
were essentially reformers, and their activities brought them in 
touch with famous men and women of their period, not only in 
the United States but also in Europe. They were interested in 
the temperance, antislavery, women’s rights, and other humani- 
tarian movements, and devoted much of their talent to these 
interests. 


As is characteristic of Dr. Jordan’s work, the book is schol- 
arly and very readable. It is based on years of research in orig- 
inal sources, found in many private collections and in the leading 
historical libraries of the country. 


The book contains a carefully prepared index of songs, 
persons and places, including data on the Hutchinson family, all 
of which adds much to its value. The illustrations are well 
selected. 


The story of the lives of the singers, as well as of their 
songs and their personal contacts, makes an unusual and valuable 
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contribution to the unfolding of American life during this im- 
portant period of its development. 


Harlow Lindley, Director of /listorical Research 
Earlham College 


Richmond, Indiana 


The Occurrence of Flint in Ohio. Geological Survey of 
Ohio. Fourth Series, Bulletin 46. By Wilber Stout and R. A. 
Schoenlaub. (Columbus, Geological Survey of Ohio, 1945. ITop., 
10 plates, 1 fig.) 


Flint, due to its extreme hardness and glass-like fracture, 
was prized by the prehistoric Indians of Ohio for the production 
of knives with sharp cutting edges and projectile points with 
great penetrating power. Fortunately for them outcrops of suit- 
able flint were accessible in various portions of the State. The 
fact that they made extensive use of these deposits is testified to 
by the innumerable flint implements found in the region. When 
the white man came into Ohio, he too discovered a use for flint, 
for it proved to be suitable for the manufacture of buhrstones 
used in grinding grains in water mills. Later other attempts were 
made to find some practical use for flint, but none was successful. 
Today it is used only for decorative purposes around the home 
and as cut and polished stones in jewelry. 


This bulletin by Stout and Schoenlaub is a description of the 


various Ohio flint bearing formations and their geographical extent. 
It is pointed out that flint occurs in formations belonging to the 
Silurian, Devonian, Mississippian, and Pennsylvanian systems. 
The various flints are restricted almost entirely to marine lime- 
stone horizons. After a brief discussion of the origin and com- 
position of flint, the authors proceed to describe each formation 
and the type and quantity of flint it bears. Geological sections 
are given for key localities, and photomicrographs by Schoenlaub 
of most of the flints are included. The facts brought to light by 
these photographs, however, are not well integrated with the text. 

The three most important formations in Ohio which fur- 
nished flint to the Indians are the Vanport, the Upper Mercer, 
and the Zaleski. These were apparently ranked on the frequency 
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of prehistoric quarry sites and the number and extent of workshop 
locations, although little information is presented on this point. 
Other flints used to some extent by the prehistoric Indians include 
the Brush Creek, the Delaware, the Brassfield, and the Bisher. 
The well-known Flint Ridge quarries in Licking County occur in 
the Vanport deposit. There, in the vicinity of Flint Ridge State 
Memorial, the flint was almost entirely quarried away because it 
was of high quality for working into implements. Flint from 
Flint Ridge occurs in shades of light gray, red, green, and blue. 
Upper Mercer flint, mainly dark gray to black in color, was readily 
available in Hocking, Perry, and Coshocton counties. Zaleski 
flint, outcropping in Vinton and Jackson counties, is black or 
brownish black in color. In general the Zaleski flint is a deeper 
brown and has a more resinous luster than the Upper Mercer 
material. 


Archaeological studies concerned with the identification of 
flint sources will rely heavily upon this report for basic geological 


information. Such studies will throw more light upon problems 
of cultural relationships, trade, and chronology. It is implicit in 
the report that it is possible to identify flint from various forma- 
tions and localities, although the authors have not taken up this 
problem. The authors present no suggestions as to possible 
economic uses for flint and draw no conclusions. 


The Occurrence of Flint in Ohio is recommended to all in- 
dividuals interested in the identification of flint sources used by 
the prehistoric Indians. 


Richard G. Morgan, Curator of Archaeology 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 


American Radicalism, 1865-1900. Essays and Documents. 
(Connecticut College Monographs No. 3). By Chester McArthur 
Destler. (New London, Conn., Connecticut College, 1946. xii, 
276p. Cloth $3.50, paper $2.50.) 


The United States has recently gone through a peaceful revo- 
lution. The electorate has started the pendulum swinging back 
toward conservatism. The American people have once again con- 
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ceived their way of life to be one of freedom in which each 
citizen will be free to shape his own destiny with the fewest 
possible restraints. To be sure we have a few misgivings when 
we see the world around us swing in the opposite direction toward 
something called Socialism or worse, Communism. But we fall 
back complacently upon the belief that after all we have the best 
economic and social system on earth and others will sooner or 
later see the light and come around to our point of view. 


But the people of our ceuntry have not always been content 
with the American system of free enterprise. The so-called New 
Deal and its expansion in the war years from which we are turn- 
ing has not been the only time in our history when a program of 
government interference has been encouraged by a substantial 
group of our citizens. We find a more liberal climate of opinion 
in the era of the American Revolution, in the Age of Jackson, 
during the Abolitionist period, and about the turn of the last cen- 
tury. The train of thought and the basic assumptions change 
and the outcomes have been different—but what the business ele- 
ments and the speculators have called the “radicals” have had 
their followings. 


Mr. Destler in the volume under review deals with the 
American radical in the post Civil War period. He has brought 
together in this volume many articles previously published in pro- 
fessional journals, introduced two new essays, and added several 
documents. Together they now form a monograph designed to 
throw additional light on the influence of radicalism upon Amer- 
ican development. 


It was the western farm radicalism of the Grangers and the 
Populists that held the center of the liberal stage before 1900. In 
this environment there developed a school of American historians 
who introduced the so-called Turner hypothesis of the American 
way of life. While Frederick Jackson Turner, the leader of this 
movement, held a broad conception of how the frontier and sec- 
tionalism influenced American development, many of his students 
and followers through their study of local sources overempha- 
sized the rural and frontier elements. In time students came to 
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realize that the frontier was not the only center of radicalism; in 
fact the eastern seaboard with its commerce and industry and its 
thriving urban centers had its own form of radicalism. Once one 
recognizes the eastern form of radicalism, one finds that the radi- 
calism of Grangerism and Populism is a strange mixture of east 
and west. 

It is to point up the connection between the urban radicalism 
of the east and old middle west and the agrarian radicalism of 
the Mississippi Valley that Destler has written his essays. In the 
process he opens new doors for those scholars who see the Amer- 
ican scene decisively influenced by the frontier. But he also casts 
new light upon the story of the development of the older areas 
of the country. Thus the agrarian historian and those of the 
industrial east will find much of interest, even if they do not 
always agree with the author’s emphasis. 


Certain essays are of particular interest to the students of 
Ohio history. Ohio being part agrarian and part industrial was 
in the foreground of the synthesis of the two varieties of radi- 
calism. To the students of party politics the essay on the “Origin 
and Character of the Pendleton Plan” is already well known. 
Here the general thesis so ably presented in the first essay, “West- 


b 


ern Radicalism, 1865-1901: Concepts and Origins,” is presented 
in the form of a case study. The Pendleton Plan is analyzed 
again from the legal and sectional angle in an essay that is here 
published for the first time. For the urban side of the Populist 
period there are two papers which again are of interest to Ohio 
students. In “The Toledo Natural Gas Pipe-Line Controversy” 
and “Wealth Against Commonwealth, 1894 and 1944,” urban labor 
and small business are shown in revolt against trusts and big busi- 
nesses. In the first the story of an interesting bit of Toledo 
history is developed; in the latter, a study purporting to show 
how Henry Demarest Lloyd worked out an intellectual basis of 
attack upon the lords of big business. The case chosen for anal- 
ysis was the Standard Oil Company which for a long time had 
its center in Cleveland. Incidentally this latter study turns into 
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an attack upon Allan Nevins’ interpretation of Lloyd in his study 
of the elder Rockefeller. It is only fair to point out that Nevins 
published a rejoinder in the American Historical Review of April 





1945. 
David W. Lattimer, Department of History 


Ohio State University 





